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A Massage from the President 











Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


In November nine of the presidents of the eleven theological schools that serve 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) visited sister institutions in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Our travels took us to Hungary, Romania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and (formerly East) 
Germany. A ten-day trip abroad does not make one an expert, but it is long enough to 
develop indelible impressions. 

One such is physical in character. Great cities, once known for their beauty, 
look tired and worn, victimized by forty-five years of deferred maintenance. The ravages of 
the bombings and street fighting of World War II are still visible, testifying to an economic 
system unable to meet the needs of the people. 

A second impression is of Christians who have suffered for their faith in 
Jesus Christ under state tyranny. A Romanian pastor jailed for seven years because he failed 
to report a conversation with a foreign visitor. A Czech professor dismissed from his teaching 
post for criticizing the state. German seminary students denied entrance to the university be- 
cause of their membership in the Church. These are but tips of an iceberg of oppression ex- 
perienced by believers for almost half a century. 

A final impression is one of courage and determination among fellow Christians 
who have kept the Church and its faith alive in circumstances that you and I would find in- 
credible. It is this faith that gave them hope and continues to do so as they face an uncertain 
future. A sign of the vitality of that faith and hope is the sudden enrollment of hundreds of 
young people in the theological schools of Central and Eastern Europe, some looking for 
answers to life’s questions but most preparing themselves for ministry to their people 
through the Church. | 

We made this trip in order to express our love and concern for brothers and 
sisters engaged as we are in training leaders for the Church of tomorrow. We have returned 
blessed by the people we met and challenged by the faith we encountered. Which is to say 
that in Christ one usually receives more than one is able to give. In this conviction, I am 
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On and Off the Campus 


Military Chaplains Discuss 
Ministry in the Persian Gulf 


November 13 was the tenth annual 
Military Chaplains’ Day at 
Princeton. The Seminary took the 
occasion of the national celebration of 
Veterans Day to invite military chap- 
lains to campus to talk with students 
about ministry to the military. 
Chaplain LTC David H. Hicks, a 
Princeton graduate now stationed at 
the Army War College in Carlisle, 
PA, preached in Miller Chapel. 

Later in the day, chaplains from 
all branches of the Armed Services 
talked with students about their 
unique ministry. With the recent 
presidential call-up of troops to 
Operation Desert Shield in the 
Persian Gulf, questions of war and 
peace were on students’ minds. 


According to the Rev. Blant 
Ferguson, associate director of the 
Presbyterian Council for Chaplains 
and Military Personnel, 200 chap- 
lains are deployed in the Gulf. 
Twenty-five of them are 
Presbyterian. As non-combatants, 
they do not carry arms. 


But they do carry out a “min- 
istry of presence with the men and 
women on the front line,” explains 
Hicks. “Chaplains visit troops in fox- 
holes, hold services in tents, minister 
wherever the troops are stationed.” 


Issues of Life and Death 


Asked about how his colleagues 
in Saudi Arabia discuss issues of life 
and death with the troops there, 
Hicks said the biggest job of the 
chaplains is to “help the troops talk 
through their feelings and express 
their fears, to provide them with pro- 
fessional pastoral care, to help them 
face the realities of their situation 
without judgment. 

“Chaplains, too, are apprehen- 
sive,” he pointed out. “Most have 
never been in combat, many leave 
spouses and children at home, and 
the Reserve chaplains who have been 
deployed have left their churches and 
jobs.” Chaplains have been killed in 
every war which the United States 
has fought. 

But, according to Ferguson, 
most chaplains get so caught up in 
their ministry that the fear fades. 





“Commanders lean heavily on their 
chaplains in combat situations. 
Many admit the chaplain is their sin- 
gle greatest asset, providing the sup- 
port of religious faith and a profes- 
sional caring ministry in a time of 
great uncertainty.” 

Particular to deployment in 
Saudi Arabia, a strict Moslem coun- 
try, is the importance of religious ser- 
vices offered by military chaplains. 
“There would be no freedom of wor- 
ship for our troops in the Gulf were it 
not for our chaplains, since Christian 
and Jewish worship are forbidden in 
Moslem countries,” said Chaplain 
Major Larry Racster, an Army 
chaplain recruiter at Ft. Meade, MD. 
“Chaplains are trained to work in 
very diverse, ecumenical situations 
and to respect the religious faith and 








expressions of others. They help the 
rest of the military to be more sensi- 
tive to citizens in Arab countries 
where we have a military presence.” 
Chaplains must cover the crosses 
they wear on their uniforms when 
they go off base in a Moslem country. 


When asked about the ethics of 
war, Hicks spoke about his calling. “I 
feel that I am called by God to mini- 
ster to his people who are in the mili- 
tary services. That means right now 
that some of them are serving in the 
Middle East. If they go there, we 
must go there, too. Other people are 
making the decisions about what will 
happen politically. Our chaplains 
must help the troops who live with 
the results of those decisions.” 


Wayne R. Whitelock, the 
Seminary’s director of educational 


The Reverend Wayne R. Whitelock (left) invited Chaplain LTC David H. Hicks to 
Princeton as a guest preacher on Military Chaplains’ Day in November. The Seminary 
hosts this event every fall for students interested in pursuing a call to ministry in the 
military chaplaincy. 
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communication and technology and 
himself a chaplain in New Jersey’s 
Army National Guard, planned the 
Seminary’s Chaplains’ Day events. 
Several military chaplains enroll in 
the Seminary’s Master of Theology 
program each year and a number of 
Princeton’s graduates serve in the 
chaplaincy. 


Video Documentary on Poe 
Inaugurates Templeton 
Media Studio 


During the week of November 12, 
the Seminary’s new Media Center in 
Templeton Hall was host to the 
production of a documentary video: 
Edgar Allan Poe: Architect of 
Dreams. Viewfinder Films, Inc., a 
non-profit educational film company 
in San Anselmo, CA, asked the Semi- 
nary for use of its new state-of-the- 
art facility when Jean Mudge, 
Viewfinder’s president, learned of 
the studio from her husband Lew 
(PTS class of 1955) while he was a 
fellow at the Center for Theological 
Inquiry in Princeton last spring. 

“It made sense to come to the 
Seminary,” she explained. “Prince- 
ton is a mid-point between Boston 
and Baltimore, where my actors live, 
and near McCarter Theatre, whose 
professional production staff we took 
advantage of. It’s the first time I’ve 
used a studio — we’re more used to 
shooting on location. But to recreate 
material from Poe’s short stories we 
had to come inside.” 


The video, the third in Mudge’s 
series on American authors, seeks to 
understand Poe not as a teller of 
tales of the macabre, but as a 
philosopher/poet, a man who 
thought he could glimpse in his 
dreams the structure of the universe 
or “the plot of God.” In some of his 
best fiction, according to Mudge, Poe 
“tries to etch God’s plot in the spine 
of his stories.” 


Joicy Becker, the Seminary’s 
media production coordinator, was 
thrilled to produce the Poe documen- 
tary as the studio’s shakedown ven- 
ture. “The focus of the film is really 
Poe’s concept of God, so it seemed ap- 
propriate that it be produced at the 
Seminary,” said Becker, herself a 
1989 PTS graduate and former 
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PTS students prepare the set in the new Templeton Hall Media Studio for filming Edgar 
Allan Poe: Architect of Dreams. The video depicts scenes from several of Poe’s short 
stories which suggest his belief in the divine foundation of the universe. 


theatre and communications 
specialist who worked at Disney 
Studios in Hollywood. 


The project had several benefits 
for the Seminary, according to 
Wayne Whitelock, director of educa- 
tional communication and technol- 
ogy, including the development of a 
network of local production people 
that can be tapped in the future, the 


chance to work out bugs in the opera- 
tion of equipment, and the oppor- 
tunity for students to learn 
production skills. 


Twelve students participated on 
the video crew, logging about 98 
hours of work and learning camera, 
lighting, make-up and staging from 
professionals. Howard White, a mid- 
dler from Illinois who had done 





some acting before he came to semi- 
nary, even had a small role in the 
video, playing a “sort of Watson to 
Holmes” role in a scene from Poe’s 
The Purloined Letter. 


Perhaps the aspect of the project 
that pleased Whitelock and Becker 
the most was that it accomplished 
the mission of the media center. 

“We want to use the studio to create 
significant and meaningful religious 
educational materials for the 
public,” said Whitelock. “And we see 
this as a ministry.” Not only will the 
Poe documentary (which will be 
aired on public television in the 
spring) be such a resource. But also, 
relationships that developed be- 
tween Seminary staff and students 
and the professionals on the set 
created a “teamwork, a comradery 
that modeled kindness, courtesy, 
respect, and caring,” said Becker. 
“Professionals in the media business 
aren't used to this. Theirs is a 
brutalizing, often demeaning in- 
dustry. We showed them something 
different.” According to Whitelock, 
that process may even be more im- 
portant than the product. 


Seminary Saturday a Success 


Princeton’s annual fall “Seminary 
Saturday” brought over 400 friends 
from more than 35 churches to the 
campus on October 20. The visitors 
heard ethics professor Nancy Duff 
talk about Christian identity and 
speech professor William Brower 
explain how to teach speech to 
preachers. 


The Seminary’s guests also 
toured the new media studio in 
Templeton Hall and saw a slide show 
titled “A Humorous View of Life as a 
Student at PTS.” 


After box lunches on the quad 
in the crisp air and sparkling sun of 
a perfect autumn day in Princeton, 
most of the crowd hiked over to 
Palmer Stadium to see Harvard beat 
Princeton University 22-20 in this 
year’s closely fought contest in a 
long-standing gridiron rivalry. 

The Rev. Ben Fraumann II, 
PTS alum, class steward for the class 
of 1975, and pastor of the 
Community Church of Ringwood, NJ, 
got the award for bringing the most 











GUEST 
SIGN-IN 


Carey Anne LaSor, Seminary staff member, welcomes visitors to campus on Seminary 
Saturday. The frost was on the pumpkins when over 400 guests arrived early on an 


invigorating fall morning in late October. 


people: he brought 62! There were 
five large youth groups in atten- 
dance, and people came from as far 
as New Milford, CT, and Wilmington, 
DE. 


“It was probably the best deal in 
town,” says Seminary vice-president 
Fred Cassell. (For $1, participants 
got lunch, a tour, and the football 
game. For 1 penny more per person, 
registrants could bring along as 
many guests as they wished.) “Now 
we have to start thinking about how 
to top this next year!” 


PTS Concert Series 


Princeton Seminary kicked off its 
1990-91 concert series with a recital 
by S.T. Kimbrough in October. A 
baritone who has sung on operatic 
and concert stages throughout 
Europe and North America and who 


has a Ph.D. from the Seminary, he 
chose a program of sacred music in- 
cluding works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
the hymns of Charles Wesley, and 
hymn arrangements by American 
composer Charles Ives. 


In November, the Seminary 
Singers and Chapel Choir presented 
their annual fall concert in 
memory of the late Dr. James I. Mc- 
Cord, president of Princeton from 
1959-83. The choir, with orchestra 
and soloists, performed Requiem, 
opus 9, by 20th century French com- 
poser Maurice Duruflé. 


Just before classes ended for the 
Christmas holiday, the Seminary 
Singers led the Seminary community 
in a candlelight service of carols from 
many nations, followed by caroling 
on the steps of Miller Chapel. 
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Wise as Serpents, Innocent as Doves 


An alumnus gives a 
chilling account of 
life today in rural 
EI Salvador 


By David Morrow 


ne soldier aimed his G-3 

automatic rifle directly at 

me, finger on the trigger, 
while another peered over my iden- 
tification card. “Name?” demanded 
the second soldier. 

“David Morrow.” 

“Are you a pastor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Evangelical?” 

“Yes.” 

“The lieutenant wants to speak 

to you.” 

Smiling, I walked over to the 
lieutenant and bid him good morn- 
ing. He did not respond to my greet- 
ing, but instead growled another 
question: “Are you an evangelical 
pastor?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you know the priest.” 

I admitted I did. I had to. 
Father “Lucio” had visited us the 
week before and several people in 
town had seen us together. It would 
have been stupid to lie, but it was 
also risky to tell the truth. The 
army had falsely accused this par- 
ticular priest of being a guerrilla and 
the fact that I knew him made me 
suspect too. Moreover, in 
El Salvador, most Catholics and 
evangelicals do not relate to one 
another. The lieutenant probably 
thought: “Why does a Catholic priest 
visit an evangelical pastor unless 
they are both subversives?” 

“How is it that you know this 
priest?” he asked me. 


“He came to visit us.” 
“Why did he come to visit you?” 
“We know each other.” 


I doubt that the lieutenant was 
satisfied with my rather obtuse 
answers but he didn’t seem to want 
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The gentle innocence of Salvadoran 
children stands in stark contrast to the 
rough circumstances of their poverty. 


to bother interrogating me further 
and dismissed me with a wave of his 
hand. I imagine he had already 
investigated me and my work. 


My wife, Irene, and I have lived 
in the same rural Salvadoran village 
for four years, working with a small 
evangelical congregation. Irene, 
who is a nurse practitioner, has 
taught health education and trained 
community health workers. I have 
taught Bible classes, trained Bible 
teachers, and worked with a small 
agricultural cooperative. But more 
important than what we have 
taught in these programs is what we 
have learned from the people and 
their faith. 


What We Have Learned Here 


The people of our church and com- 
munity have suffered much in the 
ten-year-old Salvadoran civil war. 
The area where we live has been one 
of the more conflictive zones of the 
war. In the four years we have lived 
here, our town has been the scene of 
numerous clashes between the 
military and the guerrillas. The bul- 
let holes in the roof and walls of our 
church are a symbol of the scars, 
physical and emotional, that church 


members have suffered. 


It is those like the members of 
our church, the rural poor, the 
campesinos, who have been the real 
victims of the war. Of the more than 
70,000 people who have died in the 
war, most have been campesinos 
and the vast majority of them have 
been killed by the military. The 
military believes that by destroying 
the rebels’ base of support among 
the campesinos, they can defeat 
them. Soldiers are taught to view 
the poor with suspicion. Suspected 
guerrilla collaborators are routinely 
captured, tortured, and sometimes 
killed. 

Although most people do not suffer 
that fate, everyone is subjected to 
questioning. Anytime, any place, 
one can be stopped by a soldier and 
interrogated, the way I was by the 
lieutenant. In El] Salvador, inter- 
rogation is an everyday fact of life. 

The same was probably true in 
Jesus’ day. The New Testament is 
filled with incidents of interrogation. 
Whenever I see a Salvadoran being 
questioned, I am reminded of how 
the parents of the man born blind 
responded to interrogation by 
synagogue authorities: “We know 
that this is our son and that he was 
born blind; but how he now sees we 
do not know, nor do we know who 
opened his eyes.” (John 9:20-21 
RSV) Stay calm; speak politely; 
reveal absolutely nothing. It’s a way 
of survival for campesinos of any age. 


But the one campesino most in- 
terrogated in the Bible is Jesus him- 
self. First, he is questioned 
repeatedly by unofficial religious 
authorities such as the Pharisees, 
then by the Sanhedrin, and finally 
by the Roman governor. With these 
last interrogations came beatings, 
torture, and condemnation to death. 
Jesus warned his disciples that they 
would receive the same treatment 
and counseled them how to react. 
(Matthew 10:16-20) They should be 
“wise as serpents and innocent as 
doves,” remain calm, and trust that 
the “Spirit of their Father” would 


give them words to answer their 
interrogators. 


Praying for Roberto 


About a year ago, the members of 
our church gathered to study this 
passage and pray. A neighbor in our 
community (whom I shall call 
Roberto) had been captured by the 
Salvadoran military. As we later 
learned, Roberto was taken to the 
local command post where he was 
accused of being a guerrilla, inter- 
rogated, beaten, and his neck stuck 
with knives. The local commander 
then sent Roberto to battalion head- 
quarters where he was tortured 
three times with electrical shock. 

He later told me that each time he 
felt he would burn up inside. He 
was then transferred to a security 
police unit where his interrogators 
tortured him and threatened to hang 
him if he did not give them the 
answers they wanted. Roberto said 
that he could not tell them some- 
thing that was not true. On the 
fourth day of his detainment, he was 
released as a result of the interven- 





tion of the International Red Cross. 
In fact, he had already been 
released when our church assembled 
to pray for him. But we didn’t know 
that. So we turned to Scripture, to 
Matthew 10:16-20. And we prayed. 
We prayed that Roberto would be in- 
nocent as a dove — that he would 
tell the trath. We prayed that he 
would be wise as a serpent — that 
he would not be trapped in his 
words. The military often promises 
to release detainees if they will accuse 
their neighbors of guerrilla collabora- 


‘tion. If Roberto blurted out such a 


false accusation under torture, his 
neighbors could be captured. God 
obviously heard our prayer before it 
was spoken, the Spirit obviously 
gave Roberto the words to say, be- 
cause no one else in the community 
was captured after his release. 

As I sat in the prayer meeting, a 
thought occurred to me: in all the 
prayer meetings I ever attended in 
the U.S., never once did I pray for 
someone who was being interrogated 
and tortured. Interrogation and tor- 
ture were not realities of my world 


Like first-century Palestinians, twentieth-century Salvadoran campesinos plow their 
fields with oxen. 


David Morrow 





back there. But they were realities 
of Jesus’ world and they are realities 
of the world in which Salvadorans 
live today. In fact, there are countless 
similarities between first-century 
Palestine and twentieth-century El 
Salvador. Like first- century 
Palestinians, twentieth-century 
Salvadoran campesinos plow their 
fields with oxen (Luke 14:19), sow their 
crops by hand (Mark 4:3), and draw 
their water from wells (John 4:7). 
They also endure repeated interroga- 
tions, risk torture to do the will of 
God, and often end up dying for their 
faith. It is not surprising that when 
campesinos hear Scripture, they hear 
it as if God is speaking directly to them. 
This, of course, is the claim of 
liberation theology: God is speaking 
directly to the poor and oppressed, 
and Scripture should be read from 
their context. When I was in seminary, 
this claim was very controversial. 
There was much debate between 
biblical scholars, who insisted that 
Scripture must be understood from 
the historical context of the writer, 
and liberation theologians, who said 
it should be interpreted from the con- 
text of the poor today. However, I 
think this hermeneutical debate 
obscures the real reason I should lis- 
ten to the poor. I can accept that it 
is necessary to understand the his- 
torical context of the writers to 
interpret Scripture. I just assert 
that the poor can do that better than 
Ican. I learn about the biblical 
world by studying; the Third World 
poor live it. What I know intellec- 
tually, they know experientially. 
And out of that experience they 
speak to us perceptively and 
prophetically the Word of God. That 
is why we should listen to the poor. 


In fact, if we ignore the poor, we 
ignore one of the basic facts of the 
historical context of Jesus. It was 
the poor and uneducated who most 
readily accepted Jesus; it was the 
rich and learned who rejected him. 
As Jesus himself said, “I thank thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and understanding 
and revealed them to babes.” 
(Matthew 11:25 RSV) 


(Continued on p. 14) 
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ragg and Barbara Gilbert 

have not been farmers in the 

usual sense and their 40-acre 
enterprise, the Nellie Campbell 
Farm, is not an ordinary farm. The 
Gilberts are both graduates of Prince- 
ton Seminary who share a back- 
ground in northwestern agriculture. 
Cragg, the son of a third-generation 
fruit rancher, grew up in 
Washington State planting, grafting, 
pruning, thinning, irrigating, and 
harvesting fruit trees. Barbara, or 
“Barb,” as she’s called, is the 
daughter of the former horticulture 
editor of a large Yakima daily. 


How It All Began 


At the time of their graduation from 
Princeton (1979), both were looking 
for a ministry beyond the tradition- 
al: “I never saw myself as a parish 
minister,” explains Cragg. “I always 
felt it important to bring the or- 
dained ministry into the world ... 
that its worship and education were 
really ‘out there.’” 

An opportunity arose when the 
farm that Nellie Campbell had left 
in her will to the Washington State 
Historical Society was turned down 
by that organization. It was then of- 
fered to the Central Washington 
Presbytery (as specified in the will). 
Conversations between members of 
the Presbytery and the Gilberts, 
then seniors at Princeton Seminary, 
led to an exciting idea: a working 
farm and educational center where a 
person could experience life on a 
small farm and learn to understand 
one’s relationship to, and role in, 
creation. It was a chance for the 
Gilberts to build a different kind of 
ministry from the ground up. 

Today, 11 harvests later, the 
legacy from Nellie Campbell is a suc- 
cessful and diversified farm and 
small conference center where 
hundreds of youths and adults, 10 to 
30 at a time, have come to stay and 
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Two enterprising alumni conduct a unique 
ministry on 40 acres in Washington State 
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The roadside sign at the entrance to The Campbell Farm promises visitors fresh fall 
produce grown by The Farm’s guests and staff. 


work there and in multicultural 
Wapato, Washington, nearby; and to 
study, worship, and learn to recog- 
nize their place in creation a little 
better. 

The main crop grown for market 
is apples (several varieties of Red 
and Golden Delicious, Granny 
Smith, Gala and Empire). Garlic, 
apricots, peaches, and a variety of 
vegetables are grown mostly for 
farm use. Some farm animals are 
kept. While The Campbell Farm is 
not a strictly organic operation, the 


greatly reduced use of pesticides, 
now almost a trend in the region, 
was already being carried out quiet- 
ly on the Farm. “Four out of the five 
pests we used to have to spray for 
have been eliminated,” says Cragg, 
explaining how natural predators 
are “dining” again. 

“One of our biggest goals at the 
Farm,” he says, “is to help young 
people who come here to grow in 
their relationship to God as Creator, 
to know where a concept is in the 
Bible (‘What does it have to do with 








me?’), and to articulate it. It’s a kind 
of physical, spiritual, and emotional 
approach.” 

One of the Farm’s subtle func- 
tions, Barb comments, is to provide 
a space — for personal development, 
for relationships to grow. “Having 
been here helps people recognize the 
need for that kind of space in their 
lives.” 

The physical side of the summer 
youth program at The Campbell 
Farm includes an introduction to 
farm work. The young conferees are 
awakened at 4:45 a.m. (gently but 
definitely) and disbursed into field 
and orchard by 5:15. Breakfast is at 
7:00, then a group project, which 
might be painting the Wapato Food 
Bank or delivering firewood to elder- 
ly Native Americans on the reserva- 
tion; lunch back at the Farm at 2:00, 
followed by “siesta,” and then a 
swim at a neighbor’s pool or the 
Wapato community pool. Study and 
discussion precede supper, then a 





lunch. 


few games and lights out. 

“This isn’t a camp,” explains 
Steve Parrett who, with his wife, 
Beth, has accompanied their church 
youth to the Farm three times. “It’s 
not river rafting. ...It’s a chance to do 
something for someone.” Megan 
Brown, a high school student and 
repeat-conferee, adds, “The work is 
demanding, but it’s peaceful here. It 
really is fun, because we’re working 
with friends.” 

Low-keyed promotion has 
allowed The Campbell Farm to 
develop its mission and program 
slowly and to remain small. “It’s in- 


teresting how the Lord works with 
word-of-mouth advertising...bringing 
people to the Farm who are really in- 
terested, because of what it actually 
is,” says Parrett. 

Sale of the crops (a good apple 
harvest can yield 600-700 bins at 
900 pounds per bin), program fees, 
and donations from individuals and 
churches support the farming and 
conference operations. No financial 
support is received from the pres- 
bytery, though its Committee on 
Christian Education is the oversight 
body for The Campbell Farm. The 
Farm’s board of directors has 
secured loans for much-needed addi- 
tional housing and has launched a 
funds drive for other plant improve- 
ments and program expansion. 

Some have called the housing ad- 
ditions of this summer an ultimate 
exercise in recycling. Two 1920s- 
style homes, destined for demolition 
at a nearby school expansion project, 
were purchased, moved down the 


highway, and placed on new founda- 
tions. Volunteer help and donated 
supplies are dramatically transform- 
ing these craftsman-era homes into 
attractive additional sleeping space. 
A Small Staff 

Present staff includes the Gilberts 
(pastors-directors, who will complete 
their term of ministry in the sum- 
mer of 1991), a half-time ad- 
ministrator for retreats, part-time 
cook, part-time bookkeeper, and a 
summer intern. Additional workers 
are hired at harvest and for oc- 
casional specific tasks. Board mem- 
bers and many friends of the Farm 


volunteer with loving commitment. 
Presbyterian Volunteers in Mission 
have included Steve Jacobsen 
(M.Div. ’81), now pastor of the 
Community Presbyterian Church in 
Wapato; his wife, Ann; and Ed and 
Mary Ellen Hanks. Retired minister 
Don Vogel and his wife, Edna, lived 
and assisted at the Farm for three 
years, and Bob and Dot Turnbull, 
retired missionaries, for a shorter 
period. Missionaries on furlough 
have also made the Farm their tem- 
porary home. 

Absarbing the “whole bale of 
hay” of the Gilberts’ applied theology 
requires more than one lecture, and 
it helps to show guests around a bit, 
perhaps to watch the grafting of a 
delicate young stem next to the bark 
of its receiving older stump. 

“T like to stress how we can 
enhance Creation, enhance the 
vitality of it,” says Cragg. 

“One thing we teach is the role 
that Christ played,” Barb says. “He 
had the power to ‘lord it’ over all of 
us, everything. But He came with 
the attitude of a servant. 

“To serve Creation, a person 
must understand it. To understand 
it, one must ‘listen’ to it, in an at- 
titude of observation, patience, and a 
willingness to serve it.” 

In addition to the youth con- 
ferences (called Stewardship and 
Service weeks or retreats), the Farm 
schedules adult and seminary con- 
tinuing education courses; a 
January term for Whitworth College 
students; retreats and seminars for 
church groups or requesting outside 
non-profit groups; special events; 
and children’s and family activities. 
The programs that are initiated by 
The Campbell Farm staff are always 
theological, agricultural, or global, 
often a combination of two or all 
three of these. And because of its 
congeniality and location, the Farm 
has hosted hard, gap-bridging discus- 
sions between farmers and farm 
workers, farmers and consumers, and 
urban and rural dwellers on such is- 
sues as pesticides, hunger, and the 
Church’s role in America’s rural crisis. 

One of the popular seasonal 
events is a Monday evening series of 


(Continued on p. 14) 
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Pioneers and Presbyterians 


An alumnus has compiled a history of 


the nation’s oldest Presbyterian congregations 


American Presbyterians magazine 
devoted its entire spring /summer 
1989 issue to an article entitled 
“Pioneer Presbyterians,” by 

Robert E. Blade (54), who is a volun- 
teer with the Presbyterian Historical 
Association in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The article is a compilation of 
histories of the oldest congregations 
in the presbyteries of the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.). Below are 
excerpts from the article. 


Presbytery of San Francisco 
Old First Presbyterian Church 
San Francisco, CA 


The discovery of gold near 
Sacramento in 1848 brought 
thousands of people to San 
Francisco, followed by New School 
ministers Timothy Dwight Hunt, 
John W. Douglas, and Samuel H. 
Willey, and Old School ministers 


















(all photos Journal of Presbyterian History) 





Old First Presbyterian Church, 
San Francisco, CA 
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Sylvester Woodbridge and Albert 
Williams. Hunt arrived first in San 
Francisco and preached, beginning 
in October 1848, to an inter- 
denominational group that never or- 
ganized. Woodbridge, assisted by 
Williams, started the Benicia 
Church in April 1849, but it died in 
1875. First Church, San Francisco, 
began on 20 May 1849. It started 
calling itself Old First Church in 
1960. ... After meeting in a variety of 
places, the congregation was given a 
complete building paid for by Alfred 
De Wilt, a generous member. This 
building was destroyed by fire in 
1851 and was replaced by a plain, 
wooden building. A third building, 
located on Stockton Street, was built 
in 1858. The congregation moved to 
Van Ness Avenue in 1882. That 
building was destroyed to stop the 
spreading fire that followed the 1906 
earthquake. The present Italian 
Romanesque brick church was 
erected in 1911. ... 


Presbytery of Chicago 

First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, IL 

A ship arrived on Lake Michigan at 
the mouth of the Chicago River on 
12 May 1833. Rough weather and 
stormy seas kept the ship from land- 
ing that day. The next day the pas- 
sengers, many of them military 
families and future church mem- 
bers, landed at Fort Dearborn. 
Among them was Jeremiah Porter, 
Congregational minister from 
Philadelphia, sent by the American 
Home Missionary Society. Porter or- 
ganized a congregation of twenty-six 
members on 26 June in a carpenter 
shop at the fort. ... the twenty-six 
member congregation, only one 
member of which was Presbyterian, 
soon joined the Presbytery of 
Detroit. ... It built “God’s Barn” at 
the corner of Clark and Lake 
Streets, and offered its use to all 
community events, school house, 
civil court, concerts, and political 








First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, IL 


debates. Porter attacked the many 
liquor stores “dealing out liquid 

death.” The nucleus of the New 

School antislavery movement was 

found here. ... This congregation, \ 
which helped organize five churches \ 
and six missions in the city, formed 
mergers with five other congrega- 

tions over the years and made a 
southward trek to its present loca- 

tion. 


Presbytery of Monmouth 
Old Tennent Presbyterian 
Church 

Tennent, NJ 


There are mysteries in this central 
New Jersey congregation that can- 
not be explained. Mystery sur- 
rounds the 1692 beginning of the 
church as Reformed Presbyterian, 
before there was such an organized 
denomination. Covenanters, led by 
Walter Ker, age 29, fled in 1685 from 
Scotland to New Jersey. Mystery 
surrounds the trial and ordination of 








their pastor, John Boyd, at Freehold, 
NJ. The first presbytery met here in 
1706. The first two pages of the 
presbytery’s minutes are missing. 
Another mystery surrounds Pastor 
William Tennent, Jr., for whom the 
church was named. According to 
tradition he lost three toes in a 


“ 


Old Tennent Presbyterian Church 
7 Tennent, NJ 

trance, was buried secretly beneath 
the building, and “rose from the 
dead.” At the Old Scots burial 
ground five miles north of the 
present site, the people built meet- 
ing houses in 1689 and 1727. This 
upper meeting house was used until 
1760. The lower meeting house was 
built in 1731, and was enlarged to 
its present size in 1751. The Battle 
of Monmouth was fought in the 
vicinity on 28 June 1778 when 
Washington’s troops attacked the 
British army. This meeting house 
was used to shelter the wounded. 


Presbytery of Eastern Oklahoma 
First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Gibson, OK 


Fort Gibson military post was estab- 





lished in April 1824. Military 
families received the pastoral 
services of missionaries who were 
sent first to the Osage people, and 
then to the Cherokee people. John 
Fleming, newly ordained in 1832 by 
the Presbytery of Huntingdon, ar- 
rived to serve the nearby Creek 


bY 
Fort Gibson, OK 


Settlement. Fleming learned the 
Creek language and wrote a gram- 
mar with tranclated Bible verses in 
1835. About 500 copies were 
printed. This primer has been called 
“Oklahoma’s most significant histori- 
cal document.” Fleming left this 
location in 1837 to serve the Wea 
Tribe. Missionary Roderic L. Dodge, 
M.D., stayed to teach and carry on a 
healing practice. 


Presbytery of Carlisle 
Derry Presbyterian Church 
Hershey, PA 


The Presbytery of New Castle, meet- 
ing on 17 September 1729, received 
a “supplication from some new set- 
tlers at Swatara” who asked to be 
taken under care and be provided 
with preaching. The presbytery sent 
James Anderson, pastor of Donegal 
Church, to preach every fifth 
Sunday. The Derry Church began in 
a crude sanctuary above Spring 
Creek. William Bertram was in- 
stalled on 15 November 1732 as pas- 
tor of Derry and Paxton churches. 





The old building was torn down in 
1883 when the present stone chapel 
was built. 





F irst Presby e 
Victoria, TX 


Presbytery of Mission 

First Presbyterian Church 
Victoria, TX 

William Cochran Blair (1791-1873), 
born in Kentucky, trained at Prin- 
ceton Theological Seminary, and or- 
dained by Chillicothe Presbytery, 
served eight years with the Chick- 
asaw Tribe in west Tennessee. He 
also served as a missionary among 
African Americans in Natchez, MS, 
for eight years. 

In 1837, Blair was commissioned 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Synod of Mississippi to spend two 
months in southeast Texas in the 
area of the Guadalupe River and the 
Mexican village of Victoria. The fol- 
lowing year, Blair spent three 
months in Texas. He was commis- 
sioned in 1839 by the Board of 
Foreign Missions as its first mission- 
ary to Latin Americans. Blair built 
his log cabin and school near Victoria 
and distributed Bibles and tracts in 
Spanish. He called Anglo settlers to 
the church. As the congregation 
grew, the Presbyterians took over 
the abandoned Roman Catholic 
chapel on the main square of Victoria. 
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Single Parents by Choice: 
Adoptive/Foster Parents Build New Families 


By Nancy Kressler Murphy 


y would a single, working 
person want to take on the 
additional responsibility of 


raising a child? Despite difficulties 
and challenges, several unmarried 
Princeton alumni/ae have become 
parents, either through adoption or 
foster parenting, and are finding the 
rewards to be love, friendship and 
an affirmation of faith. 


For some parents, providing a 
home for a child is an attempt to 
relieve some suffering. Maureen 
Morris (83), pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Henry, 
Illinois, and foster parent to two 
young girls, says she was concerned 
with “the whole social issue of what 
we do to our children in this culture 
and how we don’t take care of them. 
I wanted to be part of the solution.” 
Gary Durfee (80) has been a foster 
parent to a number of children over 
the past nine years and is now in the 
process of adopting a son. “I think 
the main motivation was just the 
realization that there were kids who 
needed a home...and I had the 
resources to be able to provide it.” 


On the other hand, parenting 
answers the personal needs of some 
adults as well. Says Morris, “I’m not 

_all altruistic; I get a lot of personal 
satisfaction out of doing this. 
...When it looks like you’re not going 
to get married, (a child is) somebody 
with whom you share your life. 
You're connected to something.” 

Beth Johnson (77B, ’87D) was 
37 years old when she decided to 
adopt. “I looked at my life, and I 
had lived in a family for 18 years 
and alone for 18 years, and I just 
like family better. I didn’t want to 
miss out on being a part of a family; 
I didn’t want to live my life just for 
myself and be the only person to 
whom I was accountable.” A faculty 
member at New Brunswick Semi- 
nary, Johnson has adopted a Hon- 
duran child. 
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From top, Beth Johnson and daughter, 
Gracie; David Wall and daughter, 
Elizabeth; and Deena Candler and son, 
Kelsey. All three single parents are enjoy- 
ing the new additions to their families. 


“Tve always wanted to be a 
parent,” says David Wall (’80), assis- 
tant director of the School of Chris- 
tian Education at Princeton and a 
certified Christian educator in the 
Presbyterian Church. He began 
thinking about adopting 10 years 
ago. When he began to pursue it ac- 
tively five years later, he found the 
process very difficult. “Many private 
agencies discriminate against single 
people,” he says. “I knew my chan- 
ces of getting a child as a single per- 
son—particularly as a single 
father—were rather slim, so I began 
pursuing all kinds of different 
routes.” 

One option was foster parenting, 
and Wall applied for approval as 
both a foster and adoptive parent 
through the State of New Jersey. 
With this dual approval and through 
the help of a growing number of con- 
tacts within the state system, Wall 
was able to achieve what he 
describes as rare: he brought his 
daughter home from the hospital 
when she was five days old. 


Although thrilled with the out- 
come, Wall was somewhat surprised. 
“Actually, when I went into it, I 
never expected to adopt an infant. I 
was looking for a toddler or young 
child because I thought my chances 
were better.” He had thought his 
“best chance” was a long-term foster 
placement where the foster parent 
often has first right to adopt if the 
child is released for adoption. 


This is a relatively common ap- 
proach for singles who face 
roadblocks in the adoption process. 
In addition to her desire to help 
children in need, Morris pursued 
foster parenting as a way to build 
contacts in the public system. 
“When children come up for per- 
manent placement, they may think 
of me first,” she says. 


Another route is overseas adop- 
tion, where there is often more hope 
for single people. Like Johnson, 
Deena Candler (81), chaplain at 
Jamestown College in North 


.\\ 














Dakota, also has adopted a child 
from Honduras. Having planned at 
one time to work in Central 
America, Candler had completed a 
Latin American Studies minor in col- 
lege and learned to speak Spanish. 

“T have a love for the culture and a 
knowledge of it, and I feel that’s very 
important to pass on to a child.” 


Resistance At First 


At the time she adopted her son, 
Candler was associate pastor of a 
church in Minneapolis, where news 
of her plans met with “quite a bit of 
reserve,” except among a few close 
friends. “That was hard, because I 
felt I needed some support,” says 
Candler. “I knew that adopting as a 
single person would not be easy, 
mostly because it’s something un- 
heard of, but I was a woman in min- 
istry and that was unheard of for a 
lot of people too. That was helpful 
because I'd had experience dealing 
with people doubting my ability just 
because they hadn’t heard of it 
before.” 

Durfee, too, felt that “with some 
people there was some resentment. 
It was never expressed very openly, 
but you got a sense from some 
people.” He believes that a segment 
of the congregation reacts to this 
sort of change, either a pastor’s new 
spouse or new child, with concern 
that less time will be spent with 
church members. 

Durfee believes this could be a 
problem for anyone “so connected to 
the public. ...I think ministers in 
particular have a very hard time 
saying to the church, ‘this is my fami- 
ly, whether it’s their natural family 
or not. I think adoptive parents who 
are ministers may feel even more of 
that guilt.” 

As a church member, rather 
than a pastor, Wall’s situation is 
somewhat different, yet he faced 
some negative responses as well. “I 
encountered some strange reactions, 
particularly from men who thought I 
was crazy for doing this.” The idea 
of a single man choosing to take on 
the responsibilities of a newborn 
made little sense to some. “People 
would say, ‘You’re crazy; you're tying 
yourself down for the rest of your 
life.’ I'd say, ‘Of course I am!” This 


type of reaction came mostly from 
married men, including those with 
children, says Wall. “That shocked 
me because I think that some of 
them probably don’t take their 
parenting seriously in terms of the 
time they spend with their children. 
They see it more as the role of the 
mother.” 

Despite the lack of support in 
some small pockets, these single 
parents found that on the whole 
their churches provided a sense of 
community or family for their 
children and themselves. Wall, for 
example, believes that “99.9 percent 
of the reaction has been very suppor- 
tive. I took her to church when she 
was a week old, and people showed 
me how to do things, such as how to 
bundle her. People have gone out of 
their way to be helpful...and that has 
been a real blessing to me." 

Candler found that when she 
brought her son to church and mem- 
bers had a chance to meet him, 
“people really rallied. ...I had prayed 
for a child who would be adaptable 
and sociable, more for his sake than 
anything else. Well, the Lord sent 
me the right child. Kelsey just won 
everybody over.” At a baby shower 
given by church members, Candler 
found the best gift to be a book in 
which people had signed up to 
babysit while she attended meetings 
and other functions. 


The Church Family 


The ministry provides some benefits 
for single parents, the most often 
cited being community and 
flexibility. Durfee believes a nine-to- 
five job would be more difficult, due 
to the greater need for child care. In 
addition, his foster son accompanied 
him at various church functions “so 
he had an immediate community to 
walk right into that other kids might 
not have, even those with a couple.” 
One of the challenges of single 
parenting, according to Durfee, is 
the need to “provide for your child, 
whether it be a girl or a boy, adults 
of the opposite sex who they can 
begin to relate to. You go about find- 
ing family in different ways; your 
concept of family becomes much 
larger. You rely on your close friends 
and let them become family for you 


and vice versa. Most of those people 
who turned out to be family for us 
were people I knew from the church.’” 

Johnson, who lives on the cam- 
pus of New Brunswick Seminary in 
New Jersey, believes that, “I could 
never have done it without the com- 
munity I live in. I would not have 
considered it, probably, if I lived 
alone in the suburbs.” The faculty 
and students provide a supportive 
community; some babysit her 
daughter and are “like family.” 

One of the greatest ways in 
which the church family can help is 
by providing the single parent with a 
much needed break now and then. 
“There are times when I’m very tired 
and there’s nobody around when I 
just need to collapse. ...In some 
ways my daughter, Gracie, has given 
me more compassion for other 
parents. I can truthfully say, with 
no sarcasm, that I understand child 
abuse. I know what happens when 
people get pushed to the brink.” 
Johnson feels fortunate that her 
friends at the seminary are willing 
to babysit when she needs a few 
minutes to collect herself. 

In spite of the difficulties in 
balancing work and family, some 
single parents have found their new 
children have helped their ministry. 
As a non-parish clergywoman who 
worships at the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in East Brunswick, Johnson 
believes that “Gracie helped me to 
get to know people better. Before I 
used to be just the preacher who 
came to our church, and now I‘m 
Gracie’s mom. That made me more 
of a real person in some ways. A\l- 
though they welcomed me before, it 
made me more human, I think.” As 
a college chaplain, Candler has 
found her son joins in games on cam- 
pus “and plays with people I would 
never meet otherwise.” 

"When I used to walk down the 
street alone or with another adult, 
no one would say hello," relates 
Wall, “but when you have a baby 
with you almost everyone stops, so I 
get to meet all kinds of people. The 
same goes with the church. A lot of 
people have come up to me because 
of her.” 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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Wise as Serpents, 
Innocent as Doves 


(Continued from page 7) 


Among these “babes” were Jesus 


own disciples. Though their com- 
prehension was at first limited, the 
Pentecost experience filled them 
with understanding and courage. 
When the religious leaders and 
scholars of Jerusalem captured and 
interrogated them and “... saw the 
boldness of Peter and John, and per- 
ceived that they were uneducated, 
common men, they wondered.” (Acts 
14:13) Ihave seen that boldness 
many times in common, uneducated 
Salvadorans, and have wondered. I 
have wondered what makes them so 
confident in situations of such 
stress. What makes them so wise? 
What makes them so innocent? It 
must be a steadfast faith that the 
Spirit is giving them the words to 
say and the courage to say them. 
Perhaps the most important thing I 
can do in El Salvador is to listen to 
that Spirit. 


David Morrow, Class of 1983, had 
been serving on mission assignment 
with the Mennonite Central 
Committee in El Salvador since 
1986. This fall, he returned to the 
United States to “seek work in 
Hispanic ministries.” 





Not an Ordinary 
Farm 


(Continued from page 9) 


Lenten dinners, each of which fea- 
tures the cuisine and native or 
knowledgeable interpreter of a dif- 
ferent nation. 

There is a real “Princeton con- 
nection” at The Campbell Farm. 
Besides Jacobsen (whose wife Ann 
Erickson worked at Speer Library 
while Jacobsen was a student), 
Kathleen Tresham Anderson (M.Div. 
79) served as interim pastor-direc- 
tor when the Gilberts were gone on 
their year’s sabbatical and, prior to 
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that, was an associate pastor-direc- 
tor. Susan Schilperoort (M.Div. ’85) 
interned at the Farm between her 
second and third years at Princeton, 
and Curt McFarland, a’90 graduate, 
studied for a January term while a 
student at Whitworth, as did Char- 
lie Lewis, currently associate pastor 
in Enumclaw, WA. 

The Gilberts are parish as- 
sociates at the church where 
Jacobsen is pastor. They also assist 
in other churches in the presbytery, 
preaching and teaching as their 
schedules allow. 

A Summing Up 

These days, when many pastors no 
longer live in manses near the 
church, how do the Gilberts feel 
about the close-togetherness of their 
home and ministry? Both are glad 
that their boys (Nathaniel, 13, and 
Sean, 10) have been able to live and 
go to school among Yakima Indians, 
Hispanics, Filipinos, Japanese, and 
Europeans. “The kids are simply 
part of a lot of things,” Barb 
answers, “and in that respect, this is 
a great place to work.” Being on call 
for either family or farm all the time 
is the trade-off. 

“In an ordinary church parish, 
certain things can take place," Barb 
explains. “They often have to do 
with healing, comforting, aiding in 
certain situations where people get 
stuck in their relationships. On the 
Farm, people can celebrate the 
health that is here, experience the 
opportunities that doing tasks 
together can open up.” 

Cragg sums up The Campbell 
Farm and their ministry this way: 
“There is a kind of reclaiming of 
theology man’s tie to the earth going 
on right now,” he says. “We’re not 
leaving the world to technologists 
and politicians.” 


Judith Hill is a freelance writer and a 


member of the board of directors of 
The Campbell Farm. 





Single Parents 
by Choice: 


(Continued from page 13) 


Candler has found that parent- 
ing has affected her faith as well. 
“Soon after my son got home I was 
up feeding him one night and was so 
aware of my love for him and how 
I'd loved him even before he came 
home. He had no inclination of that 
whatsoever; he just knew he was get- 
ting fed.” This led to “an awareness 
that God had that same love for me 
long before I was ever aware of and 
could grasp that. There are things 
everyday that enhance my own per- 
sonal faith...” 

Foster parenting has made 
Durfee more aware of the plight of 
many children in the United States 
“who are suffering through some ter- 
rible situations. You begin to under- 
stand the depth of some of the needs 
and some of the problems.” 


The effect of parenting itself is 
that “I can’t imagine what my life 
would be like if he were not there be- 
cause he has become so much a part 
of it,” says Durfee. “Despite all the 
times that there have been some 
real pain, real frustrations and 
anxieties, and everything else you go 
through...I wouldn’t trade it for any- 
thing. He’s my family now; he’s my 
son.” 


Nancy Kressler Murphy is a 
freelance writer who lives in 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 








By Barbara Chaapel 


ministry, I think I would want 

to be in South Africa,” says 
Dick Armstrong, Princeton’s newly 
retired Ashenfelter Professor of 
Ministry and Evangelism. “That’s 
where the action is!” He returned 
last summer from a month spent 
visiting 11 university campuses on a 
research grant from Vista Univer- 
sity, a black school headquartered in 
Pretoria with a campus in Soweto. 

Invited by Vista to help South 

African churches focus more effec- 
tively on practical theology, he 
preached, taught seminars on evan- 
gelism and faith-sharing, spoke on 
national TV and radio, met with doc- 
toral students in practical theology. 
And listened. 


He brought back 48 hours of 
taped conversations with black, 
white, Indian, and colored South 
Africans, from hardliners on the 
right to members of the African 
National Congress. 


In the coming months, 
Armstrong will listen, sift, condense, 
and write a report based on his 
gleanings. Already he has some 
early conclusions: in a country 
where major political shifts are 
taking place daily, some of the most 
important conversations are the 
ones between people meeting in the 
streets and in homes, those never 
written about in the media. 


“Many South Africans are 
professing Christians,” he explains, 
“and must ask the question ‘How 
can the Gospel be presented in a way 
people are challenged to live it?” In 
the face of the “ugly legacy of 
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Richard Armstrong: 
Beginning Ketirement 


in South Africa 


a system of apartheid politicized into 
the meanest discrimination, Christians 
are willing to put their lives on the 
line, to risk lowering their own life- 
styles, to give up rights and powers, 
even to risk death. We don’t hear 
these stories.” 


Armstrong has long been a 
proponent, both in his classrooms 
and his books, of the importance of 
faith-sharing as a model for evan- 
gelism. He sees South Africa as a 
microcosm of the world. The govern- 
ment can do away with apartheid by 
law, but cannot rid the country of the 
mistrust that segregation has built 
up. Only people honestly listening 
to one another and putting faith 
into action can break down that 
mistrust, he believes. “If South 
Africa can solve its problems, there 
is hope for the rest of the world, 
where the same inequities exist be- 
tween the privileged minority and 
the oppressed majority. We need to 
support them in their efforts to rec- 
tify their past mistakes.” 

Armstrong’s retirement looks to 
be almost as full as his career. (He 
was a former minor league baseball 
player, prep school teacher and 
coach, major league PR director, ad 
agency copy chief, sports commen- 
tator, and radio and TV producer all 
before entering seminary to become 
a pastor and later professor!) Now 
that he won’t be spending hours in 
the classroom and committee meet- 
ings, he plans to complete his 
popular series The Pastor as 
Evangelist and to do more traveling 
throughout the country speaking to 
church groups about mission and 
evangelism. (One two-week period 
recently found him in New Orleans, 
Iowa, Alabama, Florida, and 
Philadelphia.) 

He has also accepted the 
presidency of the Academy for 
Evangelism in Theological Education, 
an 18-year-old ecumenical organiza- 


tion for those who teach evangelism 
in seminaries. The intersection be- 
tween theology and evangelism is of 
special interest to this group, as it is 
to Armstrong. 

“Theology is the church talking 
to itself,” he explains, “while evan- 
gelism is the church talking to the 
world. Both are necessary. Theol- 
ogy keeps evangelism orthodox and 
evangelism makes theology relevant, 
understandable.” 


Armstrong is well-known to 
Presbyterians as the author of 
Faithful Witnesses, a program for 
evangelism that guides pastors and 
laypersons in training people to ex- 
press and share their faith. His 
Service Evangelism and The Oak 
Lane Story (the account of the 
dramatic renewal of his congrega- 
tion in inner city Philadelphia) have 
inspired countless Christians to 
share their faith. 


Armstrong hopes retirement will 
also mean enough time for writing, a 
love which has continually eluded 
him. When asked about specific 
projects that have been waiting on 
the back burner, he answers, “What 
do you mean back burner? I have 
projects that haven’t even made it to 
the stove yet!” 


But when he does begin to write, 
it will be for popular consumption in 
the church. He wants to write on 
stewardship and on faith develop- 
ment. And he wants to write hymns, 
hymn texts, and poetry. 

When Armstrong was invited to 
Princeton in 1980 to assume the 
chair in evangelism, then-president 
McCord made it clear to him that he 
should be available to the church. 
His commitment to the church’s 
strong witness in the world as a ser- 
vant community will, if anything, in- 
crease in his retirement. 


Barbara Chaapel is editor of 
The Princeton Spire. 
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AS YOU PLAN FOR THE FUTURE - 
THE DEFERRED PAYMENT GIFT ANNUITY 








Princeton Seminary’s Planned Giving Program makes available to friends and alumni/ae several ways of giving 
financial support to our institution that provide the donor with income for life. Each arrangement has distinc- 
tive features that make it appropriate to individual donors’ situations. The Deferred Payment Gift Annuity is 
one of a number of planned giving arrangements that addresses the circumstance of a donor anticipating retire- 
ment. It is becoming widely known as “the charitable IRA.” This is how it works. 

A donor makes a gift to the Seminary now, but defers for more than one year the income that gift annuity 
will provide. This entitles the donor to a charitable deduction for income tax purposes in the year in which the 
gift is made and results in a higher rate of return once income begins to be received than would be the case 
were the annuity payments not deferred. The payments would be a fixed dollar amount and are guaranteed for 
the life of the annuitant, as well as a beneficiary if so desired. The rate of return would depend on the age of 
the income recipients(s) both when the agreement is entered into and when the payments are to begin. Part of 
the income would be free of taxes and the rest taxable at ordinary rates. The donor would also be free of 
management and investment concerns and have the further benefit of probate cost and estate tax savings. 

If this annuity were funded with appreciated securities held long-term, the capital gain implications would 
be considerably lower than if the securities were sold in the usual manner, because the gain is reportable over 
the years of the donor’s life expectancy. Any capital gains tax would be deferred until such time as income pay- 
ments begin. 

The following example* illustrates how deferred payment gift annuities could be employed and shows the 
cumulative benefits such a program could provide in anticipation of retirement. It assumes a donor, age 58, 
who makes a $2,000 gift of cash to establish a deferred payment gift annuity at the end of each calender year 
beginning in 1990, and who wishes to begin receiving quarterly income in January of the year 2003 when 
he/she is 70 years of age. This would require 12 separate annuities, each providing a charitable deduction in 
the year the particular annuity is funded. 

This arrangement would result in a total investment of $24,000 and a combined charitable deduction of 
$16,394.84. Income payments would begin in 2003 and amount to $2,484 a year, of which $472.68 would be tax- 
free each year from 2003 to 2018. During 2019, the tax-free portion would amount to $42.28. Thereafter, all 
payments would be taxable as ordinary income. 

Amounts other than the $2,000 cited here may, of course, be used and need not be identical each year. 
Seminary policy requires that a minimum of $1,000 be given to establish an annuity agreement, and calls for 
all donors and income beneficiaries to be at least 50 years of age. For further details of such an arrangement or 
any of the life income opportunities offered by the Seminary, contact the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of 
development, at (609) 497-7756. You are also encouraged, as always, to consult with your own legal and finan- 
cial advisors. 


* The calculations in this example assume a discount rate of 10.6%, which is subject to change from month to 
month. 





Gifts 
In Memory Of: 
Dr. Edward J. Jurji (42B) to the Marion W. Boice to the Annual Fund Judge and Mrs. Harold A. Price to 
Scholarship Fund The Reverend Herbert J. Anderson the Presbyterian Church in 
William C. Dilworth to the Charles (33B) to the Scholarship Fund Morristown-The Reverend Dr. 
J. Reller Abiding Memorial Fund E. Stanley Barclay to the William Thomas 8. Mutch Scholarship 
Award Harte Felmeth Chair for Pastoral Endowment Fund 
Theology The Reverend Dr. and 
Mrs. James I. McCord to the 
Capital Campaign Fund 
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In Honor Of: 


The Reverend Dr. Samuel Allen The Reverend Dr. Charles R. The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. 
Jackson (32b) on the 59th Ehrhardt (41B) to the Kirkland (38B) to the Hodge Hall 
Anniversary of his ordination, to Scholarship Fund Renovation Fund 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call The Reverend Dr. William Harte 

Felmeth (42B) to the Scholarship 
Fund 
In Appreciation Of: 


The Reverend C. Frederick Mathias 
(57B) to the Scholarship Fund 
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A Message from the President 














Dear Friends of the Seminary: 





The Seminary honored two of its senior faculty members and one of its key 
administrators at a special retirement banquet on May 17. | 

Dr. W.J. Beeners, Carl and Helen Egner Professor of Speech, has completed forty | 
years of service to the Seminary. Over the past four decades, he led and developed one of the 
finest speech programs among institutions of higher education in the nation, if not the world. 
His teaching has left an indelible mark upon our graduates during his professorship. 

Dr. Charles C. West, Stephen Colwell Professor of Christian Ethics, has retired 
after thirty years as a distinguished member of the Seminary faculty. Formerly a missionary 
in China and the director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzerland, Dr. West had a 
passion for the ecumenical mission of the church that informed and enriched his teaching as 
a world-renowned theological ethicist. . 

Mr. Stanley McKaig, Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings, has for 
seventeen years served as a reminder that there are forms of knowledge other than the 
academic variety. Upon his retirement from the U.S. Army as a commissioned warrant of- 
ficer, Mr. McKaig joined the Seminary’s administrative staff and has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that there is nothing mechanical or structural that he cannot repair, renovate, or build. 
Both the beauty of the campus and the state of its facilities pay tribute to Stanley McKaig’s 
special gifts to the institution. 

By action of the board of trustees, each of these colleagues has been awarded 
emeritus status. Others, in due season, will assume their respective roles. But no one will 
replace them in our gratitude, esteem, and affection. 

With warmest regards, I remain 


Faithfully yours, 


a 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


Annual Stewardship 
Book Sale Raises $10,000 
for Charitable Groups 


The Seminary’s Student Government 
Stewardship Committee raised more 
than ten thousand dollars this year 
from its annual book sale, beating 
last year’s figure by almost two 
thousand dollars and making 
several charitable organizations 
very happy. 

A long-standing tradition, the 
book sale took place March 13-15 in 
the Mackay Campus Center 
auditorium, and the charities for 
which it raised money include a 
literacy program in Honduras; 
Noah’s Ark Home for Children in the 
Philippines; Moffat Bible College 
Library in Kenya; the Caribbean 
Graduate School of Theology Library 
in Jamaica; Can Tho University in 
Vietnam; and Trinity Theological 
College in Singapore. According to 
Ansley Belcher, who co-chaired the 
event with fellow student Marnie 
Mullen, the sale’s profits of 
$10,045.77 will be evenly distributed 
among the six recipients. 

More than ten thousand books 
were donated to the sale, Belcher 
says, and about fifty students volun- 
teered their time to help stock the 
tables or work as cashiers. The 
books included all types of both fic- 
tion and nonfiction, and about sev- 
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enty-five percent of the entire stock 
was sold. Some of the more valuable 
volumes (as judged by a Philadelphia 
appraiser whom the students hired) 
were represented in a silent auction 
which contributed about $1,700 to 
the total sum. Fifty-eight items 
were auctioned off, Belcher says, in- 
cluding a set of Luther’s commen- 
taries written in German anda 
collection of Charles Wesley’s writings. 
One of the more interesting finds, 
Belcher adds, occurred when some- 
one bought a book by Jonathan 
Edwards which dates back to 1829; 
inside, the buyer discovered, was the 
signature of the Seminary’s first 
professor, Archibald Alexander. 


Seminary’s New Swimming 
Pool Makes Spring Splash 


Spring came to the Seminary this 
year with a splash, as members of the 
PTS community prepared to perform 
their breaststrokes and belly-flops in 
the new, heated, AAU- sanctioned 
swimming pool at the Charlotte 
Rachel Wilson apartment complex. 


The indoor pool, which was 
scheduled to open by the end of 
April, measures seventy-five by thir- 
ty feet and ranges in depth from 3 
1/2 to 7 feet. It is officially sanc- 
tioned by the Amateur Athletics 
Union for lap swimming and, accord- 
ing to Housing Director David 
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Poinsett, will contain three seven- 
foot-wide lanes designated for laps. 
The facility will be open “to all mem- 
bers of the Seminary community,” 
Poinsett says, and will be managed 
by the Princeton Family YMCA. 

The new pool building is located 
next to the Charlotte Newcombe 
Center at the end of Emmons Drive, 
and it is modeled after a traditional 
Japanese-style dwelling: sliding 
glass doors provide a sweeping view 
of the adjacent woodland, and 
several of the aluminum and fiber- 
glass ceiling panels open to the sky. 
The building also contains locker 
rooms and a wading pool for children. 

The facility replaces a smaller 
swimming pool, also located on 
Emmons Drive, which closed two 
years ago. The Seminary’s board of 
trustees approved $550,000 for the 
new construction, which began 
June 6, 1990. 


Paschal Vigil Celebrates 
Christian Salvation with 
Prayer and Drama 


On March 30, about 150 members of 
both the Seminary and the surround- 
ing community gathered on campus 
to worship during the annual Paschal 
Vigil, which this year celebrated the 
“promise of reconciliation” with its 
traditional mix of candlelight prayer, 
theater, and liturgy. 

The vigil, which re-enacts the 
salvation history of the Christian 
church, touched on all forms of recon- 
ciliation — between humanity and 
God, between humanity and nature, 
and among people themselves. The 
theme was chosen by the Paschal 
Vigil Committee (which comprised 
thirteen students) because of its 
timeliness in the midst of today’s 
global friction, particularly in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The three-hour vigil began at 
7:30 p.m. in the main lounge of the 
Mackay Campus Center with a 
prayer by Michael Livingston, direc- 
tor of the chapel. The Service of 
Light followed, as the people lit their 
candles one by one to represent the 
journey from darkness into light. 

The vigil also included a poem by 
James Weldon Johnson, “The Creation,” 
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“The Prodigal,” written by Seminary student Mark Douglas and based on the prodigal 
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son parable, was one of several dramatic presentations during the Paschal Vigil on 


March 30. 


which was read to a slide show 
featuring both the beauty and the 
ravagement of the earth; a 
dramatization of “Ragman” by Walter 
Wangerin, Jr., in which the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ are 
portrayed through the title charac- 
ter in a modern urban setting; and a 
mime presentation of “The 
Prodigal,” which was written by 
Seminary student Mark Douglas 
and is based on the prodigal son 
parable. 


“For most of the people who at- 
tended, it seemed to be a magnificent 
experience,” says Pam Saturnia, one 
of the vigil committee members. 
“There was a joyful mood, one of an- 
ticipation.” This was particularly 
true, she adds, as the crowd was led 
throughout the campus and accosted 
at various points by students 
dressed as the prophets. “The 
prophet Micah was in the tower of 
Hodge Hall,” Saturnia recalls, “and 
as she shouted down to us, tingles 
went up and down our spines.” The 
vigil ended with a communion ser- 
vice in Miller Chapel and a break- 
fast in the Mackay dining hall. 
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The Paschal Vigil, a Seminary 
tradition since 1973, always takes 
place the night before Easter. A his- 
torical pilgrimage from Genesis to 
Revelation, it offers those who at- 
tend the chance both to remember 
God’s promises and to renew their 
own promises to God. 


Seminary D.Min. 
Candidate Elected to WCC 
Governing Committee 


In addition to her roles as a student 
in the Seminary’s D.Min. program, 
an assistant chaplain at Indiana 
Women’s Prison, and the ecumenical 
liaison of the National Baptist Con- 
vention, USA, Angelique Walker- 
Smith now has a new responsibility. 
On February 18, 1991, she was 
elected one of the 150 members of 
the World Council of Churches’ 
central committee, the council’s top 
governing body. 

Walker-Smith was elected during 
the WCC’s General Assembly in 
Canberra, Australia, and was 
chosen from among several hundred 
candidates submitted by churches 
and religious organizations. (Walker- 


Smith was nominated by the 
National Baptist Convention, USA.) 
Also, she is the only clergywoman 
from North America on the committee. 

Walker-Smith is the former 
executive director of the Trenton 
Area Ecumenical Ministry (TEAM) 
in Trenton, NJ. She left that posi- 
tion in October 1990 to devote more 
time to her role as ecumenical 
liaison for the Baptist convention in 
Bloomington, IN. (With 7.5 million 
members, the convention is the 
largest black religious body in the 
country.) 

As a member of the WCC’s 
central committee, Walker-Smith 
will attend at least five meetings in 
the next seven years; the first meet- 
ing will take place this September in 
the council’s Geneva offices. Her 
responsibilities will include, on be- 
half of the council, setting policy and 
electing staff. 


She is currently preparing for 
her second workshop in the D.Min. 
program. 


Macleod Gift of Pulpit 
Bible Honors Memory of 
James McCord 


Dr. Donald Macleod, Francis Landey 
Patton Professor of Preaching and 
Worship, Emeritus, recently decided 
to honor former Seminary president 
James McCord — a man known for 
his resonant, basso-profundo oratory 
— in a fitting manner: by presenting 
a pulpit Bible in McCord’s memory 
to Miller Chapel. 

“He was a tremendous person — 
a very brilliant man and a great 
theologian,” Macleod says of the 
former president, who passed away 
February 19, 1990. “He was like a 
gust of wind — you'd be on the edge 
of your seat waiting to do the things 
he asked of you.” 

McCord’s tenure lasted from 
1959 to 1983, and in that time both 
he and Macleod developed not only a 
close professional alliance, but a per- 
sonal friendship as well. The Bible, 
Macleod says, is a tribute to both 
relationships, as well as to McCord 
himself. 


“He was a great man and a good 
friend,” Macleod says. “I miss him.” 


Reflections From the Gulf 


Impressions of three alumni/ae on the meaning of their wartime ministry 


by Barbara Chaapel 





ike its predecessors, the 

Persian Gulf War engendered 

waves of patriotism and 
bravery among the troops — and, 
as in other wars, those waves car- 
ried undercurrents of fear and con- 
fusion. The angst over destroying 
human life, the withering condi- 
tions of desert warfare, and the 
search for meaning in the midst of 
tragedy weighed heavily on the 
men and women who left home 
and family to go to war. 

In times of crisis, the one 
person that many in each unit 
turned to was the chaplain. It 
was the chaplains’ duty to nourish 
the spirit and help alleviate war’s 
horrors. They suffered the same 
arduous conditions as the rest of 
the troops, but they also had to 
minister in a country which did 
not recognize any religion but 
Islam. And yet they endured, a 
testament to the human need for 
spiritual sustenance. 

The following reflections on 





war-time ministry are presented 
through a collage of letters, ser- 
mons, and interviews from three 
of the many alumni/ae who served 
as chaplains during the war. The 
three presented here — William 
L. Hufham (64 M.Div., PCUSA), 
Raymond C. Hart (89 Th.M., 
AME Zion), and Rebecca A. Leck- 
rone (87 M.Div., PCUSA) — min- 
istered in the Gulf during the 
war’s height. 


As of this writing, only 
Leckrone has returned to the 
States; the other two must wait 
through a brutal peace in which 
thousands of Kurdish refugees are 
returning from mountain 
bivouacs to an uncertain future in 
Iraq, and both Iraqis and 
Kuwaitis are struggling to mend 
the war’s near-apocalyptic 
ravages. As the struggles in the 
Middle East continue, so do the 
chaplains in their ministry of 
bringing grace and hope to the 
horror of war. 





The Power of Prayer: 
A View From 
Chaplain Raymond C. Hart 


As this issue of the Alumni/ae 
News goes to press, Chaplain 
Raymond C. Hart is flying every 
Wednesday from a large Air Force 
base in the central Saudi desert, 
where he has been deployed since 
late December, to Kuwait City to 
provide pastoral care and worship 
services for troops stationed at the 
airport there. With him on the 
plane go skids of supplies — food 
and toiletries left by troops who 
have returned home — destined 
for a Kuwaiti orphanage. 


During the war, Hart’s daily 
routine in what the troops came 
to affectionately call “Camel Lot” 
or “Sandy Saudi” began with 
mornings in his tent office attend- 
ing to the administrative duties of 
a head chaplain in a combat 
theatre. Afternoons found him 
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counseling his troops and visiting 
the men and women responsible for 
maintaining the planes. As dark- 
ness fell, he went to the flightline, 
where he talked with and prayed for 
the pilots and crews who took off 
into the night skies headed for Iraq. 


Any spare hours in between, he 
kept up with the news — mostly by 
radio, occasionally by satellite hook- 
up — and worked on sermons for 
one of the seven worship services 
held every Sunday. 


“T believe that the power of 
prayer — our prayers here and the 
prayers of those of you back in the 
States — got us through the war 
with as few casualties as we had,” 
Hart wrote in a letter home. “We 
did lose some pilots, and I had to help 
base personnel deal with that loss 
and still keep going. You can’t dwell 
on the loss or you can’t do your job.” 


One of the war’s most difficult 
moments for Hart was the downing 
and capture of Col. David Eberly, 
one of the now-released American 
POWs. “It’s tough to see someone 
you know and like paraded in front 
of the cameras, and to know he is 
probably being tortured.” 


Hart found respite from the 
war in the silence and solitude of the 
desert. He wrote on the eve of the 
New Year: “I walked out in the 
desert tonight, listening to “Hal- 
lelujah Amen” from Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeas on my Walkman. The 
sky was clear and full of stars. I will 
preach on Sunday about the wise- 
men. It was not far from here that 
they saw the star and left Persia for 
the journey to Bethlehem.” 





A Life Is a Terrible Thing 
To Waste 
Chaplain Hart preached this ser- 
mon, based on Mark 8:31-38, during 
the height of the Persian Gulf War in 
February. 


I am a proud graduate of 
Livingstone College in Salisbury, 
North Carolina, a predominantly 
black college which is a member in- 
stitution of the United Negro College 
Fund. That fund’s slogan — “A 
mind is a terrible thing to waste” — 
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gives me the subject of this sermon: 
A life is a terrible thing to waste. 

Here in Saudi Arabia where 
lives are in danger, we are forced to 
consider daily the meaning of life. 
In the Gospels, Jesus often talks with 
his disciples about what it means to 
waste life and what it means to truly 
live. He calls Judas a “son of perdi- 
tion,” which literally means “waste.” 
Judas treasured his own gain and secur- 
ity at the expense of his own true life. 

In this passage from Mark, Jesus 
seems to be saying that when we try 


to save our lives, we often lose or 
waste them. It is only in losing one’s 
life in service to Christ (and in Scrip- 
ture that is always equated with 
ministry to other people) that one 
truly reaps abundant life. 

Jesus’ words about losing life 
fall in a section of Mark where he 
begins to talk about the Cross. In 
fact, he gives the first of three predic- 
tions which prepare the disciples for 
his death and resurrection. Jesus is 
setting his sights toward Jerusalem, 
beginning his journey toward the 
Cross. You can imagine that the dis- 
ciples didn’t know what in the world 
he was talking about. 

In our text, Jesus begins to teach 
them what he means. In essence, he 


wants them to understand that in or- 
der for his life and his mission not to 
be wasted, he must be willing to suf- 
fer and die. And that in order for us 
to understand the real meaning of 
life, we must also be able to face death. 
Peter rebukes him for such talk. 
And we would be just like Peter. Like 
Peter, we would say, “Lord, what’s all 
this talk about dying and rising?” 
You and I know how we react to 
anyone talking about death and rising 
from death. How often have we been 
talking with a relative who senses 





that his or her death is near and 
begins to talk about it, only to find 
ourselves saying, “Don’t talk like that.” 
They are being more honest than 
we. We are the ones having a hard 
time with the thought of their dying. 
In Cayce, South Carolina, I 
buried my dear father just prior to 
coming over here. For the last 
couple years of his life, every time I 
went to his home, Dad would call me 
back to his office in the house and 
show me where he kept his financial 
statements. He often said, “Now 





Above: Chaplain Ray Hart’s office tent. 
The sand bags mark the entrance to a 
bunker that served as protection against 
Scud missile attacks. 














son, as executor of my estate, you 
must know where my papers are if 
anything happens to me.” 

My eighty-three-year-old dad 
didn’t mean “if” anything happened; 
he meant “when.” He knew that his 
time for going home was near. 

When addressing his disciples in 
these passages in Mark, Jesus didn’t 
say “if? anything happened to him. 
He knew something was going to 
happen and he was preparing them 
for those events. 

Prior to deploying here, I 





called my oldest son and told him 
where my insurance papers and my 
financial records were kept. Even 
though it’s a lot to ask from a twenty- 
one-year-old, he must be prepared to 
handle the disposition of my estate. 
In a sense, Jesus was saying the 
same thing to his disciples. They 
didn’t want to hear him talk about 
death and how they would carry on 
without him. But Jesus knew that if 
their lives were not to be wasted, they 
must try to understand the paradox 
between losing and saving life. 





Above: Chaplain Hart (left) at the 
flightline. The biggest relief when the war 
was over, Hart writes, “was that these 
guys didnt have to get shot at again.” 





Jesus tells us, as he told his dis- 
ciples, that if anyone wants to be like 
him, they must deny themselves and 
take up a Cross. If we want to call our- 
selves his disciples, we must be will- 
ing to lose our lives if we want to truly 
find them. What profit is it to gain 
the whole world and forfeit your soul? 

Ultimately, this text means that 
we must put our faith not in humanity 
or its systems, but in God. We must 
have faith in God, not in ourselves. 

Many people are wasting their 
lives today. Some say Saddam 





Hussein is wasting his life and the 
lives of his people. To guard against 
our own tendency to waste our lives, 
we must rather invest them in 
things which are of God: things 
which are noble, just, loving, caring, 
helpful to our neighbor, other- 
centered rather than self-centered. 
And we can do that every day, even 
here in Desert Storm. 

Jesus life followed the way of 
the Cross, which brought him sor- 
row, rejection, suffering, and even 
death. His followers can expect no 
less. The Christian life has a Cross 
at its center. 


In the face of that truth, we must 


do as Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
urged in his “Psalm of Life”: “Let us, 












then, be up and doing/with a heart 
for any fate/still achieving, still pursu- 
ing/learn to labor and to wait.” 


Life is a terrible thing to waste. 
So in these days in the desert, find 
the true and valuable things which 
God has given you: the gift of the 
God-man Jesus Christ; the prayers 
that were raised in your behalf when 
you were too foolish to pray for your- 
selves; that person who brought your 
name to the footstool of mercy; those 
who believe that you are their 
answered prayer here in this desert. 


Life is a terrible thing to waste. 
So don’t waste it. Don’t forget whose 
you are in life and in death, and 
recommit yourselves to him. Amen. 





Trust That God’s Will Be Done: 
Rebecca Leckrone’s 
Ministry of Presence 


“T found out on a Sunday that I 
would be leaving in a matter of 
days,” Rebecca Leckrone said. “I 
spent Monday packing my gear; Tues- 
day we boarded the bus for the hanger 
at Biggs Airfield; early Wednesday 
morning we took off for the Gulf. It 
was a blessing that I didn’t have 
more time to get used to the idea. I 
had been expecting to go, since our 
ministry is with the troops and we 
go where the troops go. I just wasn’t 
sure when it would be.” 


It was August 15, 1990, when 
Leckrone boarded a C-5 Galaxy with 
her troops at their post in Ft. Bliss, 
TX, and headed east to become the 
first female chaplain to serve in com- 
bat. For the next six-plus months, 
she served as chaplain to the 2nd 
battalion (PATRIOT) 7th Air 
Defense Artillery, which included six 
PATRIOT firing batteries, one 
headquarters battery, and one main- 
tenance battery. “My ministry was 
counseling, leading worship, and 
visiting,” she explained, “much like 
my ministry in the States. Only [in 
Saudi], to visit my troops I had to be 
an old-time circuit rider. Some of 
our batteries were one hundred 
kilometers apart, and I visited each 
one at least once a week — more 
often when there were emergencies. 

(Continued on following page) 
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“When we arrived in the desert, 
there was nothing there but camels 
and sand. We built up our site from 
scratch. At first I slept on a cot under 
the stars and used a shower that was 
a can through which water trickled 
down. After several weeks I moved 
into a small tent. And all in 120-plus 
degree heat. Ifit had lasted for three 
days, it would have been like a wilder- 
ness camping trip. But it did not end 
in three days. It was definitely an ad- 
venture, but it was not fun.” 

Leckrone likened the experience 
to wilderness encounters in Scripture. 
“Being there, seeing the vast and 
empty spaces filled with only sand 
and camels, lent new meaning to the 
biblical theme of wilderness,” she 
said. 

The desert starkness coupled 
with the war itself raised biblical 
questions for many of the soldiers, 
according to Leckrone. “They 
wondered if the biblical prophecies 
of the end times were actually being 
fulfilled,” she said. “It’s easy to think 
the world might be ending in that 
kind of situation. Were we experienc- 
ing the prelude to Armageddon?” 

Her answer was that the Gospels 
do not reveal either the time or the 
place of the eschaton. “I told them 
that we must wait with patience, 
and trust that God’s will would be 





Chaplain Rebecca Leckrone with the remains of an oxidizer tank from one of the Iraqi 


Scud missiles. 
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done,” she said. 


Because the question was so 
much on the minds of the troops, she 
put together a small card of Bible 
verses referring to Jesus’ Second 
Coming. “The meaning of the verses 
seemed to be ‘Watch and be ready,’ 
which [the soldiers] could relate to 
since it was not very different from 
their own mission with the 
PATRIOTs,” she explained. “I 
always emphasized the hope and 
peace promised by Christ, rather 
than the message of damnation.” 


Leckrone did more religious 
counseling in Saudi than she had ex- 
pected. “My troops asked many 
questions about life and death, and 
about life after death,” she said. “I 
remember one man who looked at 
the missiles after a practice exercise 
and said to me, ‘Ma’am, I have a 
question. Do you ever think about 
what these missiles do to people?’ 
My response was, ‘Yes, I think about 
it all the time.’ That started a discus- 
sion about the commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill.’ I was thankful there 
were chaplains to help them strug- 
gle with such questions.” Leckrone 
also helped the troops by conducting 
Bible studies, even though there 
were never enough Bibles to go 
around. Often she had only small 
New Testaments to pass out, al- 





though the soldiers also wanted to 
read the Old Testament. 


But she believes her most 
important contribution during the 
war was her ministry of presence. 
“It was so important to the soldiers 
that the chaplain was there with 
them,” she avowed. “I shared their 
lack of mail, water, and family. I 
lived in tents with them. I ran to 
the bunkers with them when we had 
Scud alerts.” 


The dangers were real for 
Leckrone’s unit. As PATRIOT crews, 
they knew they would be targeted by 
the Iraqi Scuds, and they spent many 
hours in bunkers. One of her batteries 
was responsible for protecting the 
area near Dhahran, where a barracks 
of reservists was hit by a Scud just a 
few days before the fighting stopped. 
Twenty-eight soldiers were killed 
and one hundred were wounded in 
the heaviest allied loss of the war. 


Leckrone understood the 
importance of talking to her troops 
about the tragedy. “They felt ter- 
rible, and they were very willing to 
talk with me and with each other 
about it,” she said. “They knew they 
had done all they could. The system 
just malfunctioned. But I also told 
them to remember the unknown 
number of Arab, Israeli, and 
American lives which had been 
saved by the PATRIOT.” She herself 
never saw a Scud missile, but she 
did see two PATRIOT launches and 
will never forget the sound and 
image of the rockets roaring into the 
night sky. 

During the brief periods of alarm 
whenever a missile was launched — 
and the long periods of waiting in be- 
tween — one thing that sustained 
troops and chaplains alike was mail 
from home. There wasn’t much in 
the early days, but whatever letters 
came bolstered the troops’ spirits. 
“Sometimes letters brought news of 
the war,” Leckrone said, “and it was 
strange to realize that we were the 
news!” Her unit also received its 
share of letters addressed to “Any 
Soldier,” sent by the American public 
to encourage the troops. Leckrone 
answered eight or ten of those 
herself, one from a woman in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who became her pen pal 











throughout her deployment. “She 
will probably be my friend for life,” 
Leckrone said. “I plan to visit her in 
June.” 


A surprise gift arrived from 
Princeton Seminary on December 22 
that helped put her in the Christmas 
spirit. “Wayne Whitelock [the 
Seminary’s director of educational 
communication and technology] sent 
me a tape the Seminary choir had 
made when I sang with them,” she 
recalls. “It was the Service of Les- 
sons and Carols we sang just before 
Christmas. Listening to that music 
brought back wonderful memories 
and gave me a great resource for my 
worship services, since we couldn’t 
get much music over here.” 


Worship sustained Leckrone 
throughout the war. She was 
surprised to find that the lectionary 
texts from which she preached every 
week were always appropriate to the 
situation and gave her and her lis- 
teners great comfort. “It was also a 
comfort to know that many people 
were praying for us,” she said. 


Leckrone returned to Ft. Bliss 
and the United States on March 8, 
and it was a more than welcome 
homecoming. “It was wonderful to 
step off the first plane back to Bliss 
and see our Texas desert, where 
everything is so green, and see all 
the people waiting to welcome us 
home. And Molly and Max [her two 
cocker spaniels who had waited out 
the war in North Carolina with 
friends] went bananas when they 
saw me.” 


Leckrone said she brought home 
memories of the war that she will 
never lose: “Carrying a chemical suit 
and gas mask everywhere; hearing 
F 15s take off as my morning wakeup 
call; conducting a memorial service 
on New Year’s Day for one of our 
troops who died of a heart attack.” 


She said that she still doesn’t 
sleep well and is on instant alert if 
she hears a police siren. And she 
will never again take for granted 
running water, flush toilets, hot 
meals, or electricity. 

“T think it is too early for me to 
put it all in perspective; I feel like I 
lost seven months of my life,” she 





said. “But the experience made me 
appreciate my freedom to practice 
my faith and worship God. And I 
know firsthand the real need for min- 
istry in places of combat.” 

While questions continue to 
pervade her mind and heart, she 
hopes that her presence in the Gulf 
was somehow “an instrument of 
peace and of God.” 


Chaplain Leckrone on board the troop 
barge at Dammam Port, located just 
north of Dhahran. Leckrone returned to 
the United States on March 8. 


Unlike Any Other Ministry 
Imaginable: A Letter From 
Chaplain William Hufham 


William Hufham wrote this letter to 
the Alumni/ae News shortly after the 
cease-fire at the end of February. He 
is chaplain to the Army’s HHC 82nd 
Airborne Division. 

I am writing from the middle of the 
desert in Iraq. The closest human 
life form, except for the bedouins, is 
a village of 1,700 named Al-Salman. 
Our location is not a secret since we 











are under a cease-fire, preparing for 
a peace settlement. 


My job as division chaplain for 
the 82nd Airborne is to provide and 
coordinate a broad-based religious 
program for the 15,500 paratroopers 
in the division. Our troops were the 
first to arrive in Saudi Arabia — we 
landed on August 9. 


To do my job, I have twenty-one 
chaplains who work for me: three 
Catholics and eighteen Protestants. 
Jewish support comes from outside 
the division, from one of three rabbis 
in southwest Asia. We also have lay 
leaders from Mormon, Seventh Day 
Adventist, and Moslem faiths. 


What’s it like? Not like any 
other ministry imaginable. The 82nd 
is a fighting unit. All of my chaplains 
move with their soldiers, sleep on the 
ground (sometimes in tents), prepare 
their troops spiritually for the rigors 
of battle, and grieve with soldiers the 
loss of their fellows after battle. 


Chaplains are not armed. Our 
chaplain assistants [who carry 
weapons] are our only means of self- 
defense. The mission of the 82nd 
was to follow the French armor unit 
and “clear out” Iraqi units | which 
had been] passed by. Sometimes 
this meant fighting, sometimes 
gathering up and processing prisoners 
of war for evacuation. Once soldiers 
become POWs, we are obliged to 
care for them in every way. Since 
we as Americans lay high value on 
human life, we do this willingly. 

Our doctors fix their wounded; we 
feed and shelter them; and (most im- 
portant for chaplains) we make sure 
they can practice their faith. 


What’s it really like? It’s dirty, 
dusty, desolate, and somewhat 
dangerous. I have not had a bath in 
thirty-seven days. I eat food from a 
field ration bag, with a plastic spoon, 
drink coffee by the gallon, get mail 
from home that is two-to-three 
weeks old, sleep in a sleeping bag on 
a cot — and I am a lieutenant colonel, 
selected for promotion to colonel! 

We lead worship services with 
our troops sitting on the rocky 
ground, serve communion at evening 
service, prepare sermons with no 

(Continued on following page) 
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more than a Bible for reference. It is 
an austere ministry with very few 
tangible payoffs. But I love it. 





More Than Conquerors 


Chaplain William Hufham preached 
the following sermon (which he, 
reconstructed from memory for Alum- 
ni/ae News) on March 3, the Sunday 
after the fighting ended and the 
second Sunday in Lent. His texts 
were Psalm 124 and Romans 8:37- 
39. Hufham’s troops‘had missed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Year’s with their families, as well as 
numerous birthdays, anniversaries, 
births, and deaths of loved ones. 
When he sent us the sermon, he 
hoped they would be home by Easter.) 


History is replete with the stories of 
conquerors and their conquests. 
Over these grounds — the Tigris- 
Euphrates river valleys — the ar- 
mies of Alexander the Great 
marched in quest of new worlds to 
conquer. Alexander died not far 
from here at the young age of thirty- 
three, of a mysterious disease. Some 
say he died of a broken heart be- 
cause there were no more worlds to 
conquer. 

Napoleon had dreams of world 
conquest. He raised an army, sailed 
to Egypt, and abandoned it there. 
He raised a second army, marched it 
to the gates of Moscow, and then lost 
it in the harsh Russian winter. A 
million men went to Russia; fifty 
thousand returned defeated. He 
raised a third army that was deci- 
sively defeated at Waterloo. The 
world conqueror died a prisoner on a 
remote island off South-America. 

In my lifetime, Adolph Hitler 
tried to build a thousand-year reich 
through his efforts at world con- 
quest. The pain, death, and destruc- 
tion he wrought set Europe — and 
to some extent humanity — back 
centuries. It began when he nibbled 
off a piece of his neighbor’s land, and 
it grew until he was swallowing 
whole nations. 


Saddam Hussein had visions of -. 


conquest. They began seven months 
ago when his million-man army, in a 
matter of hours, ran over his small 
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The Cross i in My Pocket _ 


I carry a cross in my pocket, 
A simple r remind , 


é on 
That Jesus Christ | is ted ‘of my life 
If only I'll let Him be 





The card above was used by 
Chaplain Rebecca Leckrone to 
provide inspiration for the troops in 
Saudi Arabia. Since the cross could 
not be displayed in the Islamic coun- 
try, Chaplain Leckrone handed out 
the card to give the soldiers a tangible 
expression of their faith. 


Arab neighbor Kuwait. He said he 
was attacked by Kuwait and had to 
defend himself. He said he would 
leave, and then annexed it as his 
“nineteenth province.” He mar- _ 
shalled his forces along the Kuwaiti 
border to defend himself against the 
Saudi aggression. 

At that moment in history, you 
and I landed in Saudi Arabia as the 
American task force against the 
twenty-six Iraqi divisions. Our fifty- 
four tanks were no match for 
Saddam’s four thousand. Our fifty 
artillery tubes would not defeat a 
two hundred thousand-man army. 
But we were there, and he advanced 
no further. 

“If the Lord had not been on our 
side,” the psalmist says. 

“Tf the Lord had not been on our 
side, .. .” we would have died on 
August 15. The psalmist captures 
the essence of our faith in his open- 
ing lines. Saddam proclaimed a 
“holy war” against the foreign in- 


vaders he claimed had seized the 
holy mosques of Islam. But like so 
many of his lies, there was no truth 
to the claim, no threat to the shrines 
of Islam, no attempt to change the 
faith of the Moslem people. Even as 
I speak, he proclaims false victories 
in the “Mother of All Battles.” We 
stand here in the middle of his land, 
our Air Force controls his skies, in 
the background our soldiers are 
blowing up his tanks, and we hold 
185,000 of his soldiers as prisoners 
of war. 


The Apostle Paul looks to an age 
when men of faith can be “more than 
conquerors.” The battle we have 
won is not cause for gloating. We 
are called to be a part of history not 
as Alexander or Napoleon or Hitler 
were, but as a part of an interna- 
tional alliance that halted the aggres- 
sor and stopped the advances of 
another world conqueror. 


Even after the dust settles here, 
and we return to normal life in more 
attractive places, we bear the name 
of “conqueror” only insofar as we are 
“more than conquerors through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


I spent three years in Europe. 
The symbols of world conquerors are 
everywhere. Rome has its Arch of 
Titus, Paris its Arc de Triomphe, 
Berlin its Brandenburg Gate — all 
monuments to conquests that ul- 
timately failed. 


The real symbol of conquest is 
found standing, usually centuries- 
old, in the heart of every town: the 
spire of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
He is “more than conqueror,” and 
only through him can we claim true 
victory over the forces of evil in the 
world. Amen. 


Barbara Chaapel is editor of the 
Princeton Spire. 














Carrying on the Tennent Tradition 





Almost 275 years after his 
famous ancestor established 
the Log College in 
Pennsylvania, Timothy 
Tennent is starting off on his 
own missionary journey. 

by Russell Roberts 


n the summer of 1718, William Tennent 

set sail from Ireland to begin a new life in 

the uncharted American wilderness. Await- 
ing Tennent was a land in which wild animals 
wandered at will— a place where the rules of 
civilization as he knew them in the Old World 
did not apply, and where the amenities of home 
and hearth were few and far between. 


Yet Tennent flourished under these prim- 
itive and difficult conditions, carving out a fruit- 
ful and rewarding life for himself and his 
family. His crowning achievement was the 
opening of the Log College in September 1727, 





a simple building erected in the woods of 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of training 
candidates for the gospel ministry. 


Almost 275 years later, Timothy 
C. Tennent, a direct descendant of William in 
the family’s ninth generation, is also about to 
embark on a journey to a country much dif- 
ferent than the one he knows, for a purpose 
very similar to that which brought his famous 
ancestor to America. 


In August 1991, the thirty-one-year-old 
Timothy and his entire family — his wife, 
Julie, and their children, five-year-old 
Jonathan and three-year-old Bethany — will 
move from Princeton Seminary, where Timothy 
is currently taking a one-year course of study 
for his Th.M., to Nigeria. There Timothy will 
spend four years training candidates for the 
gospel ministry under the auspices of the 
Kansas-based International Institute for 
Christian Studies (IICS), a nondenomina- 
tional organization which establishes 
departments of Christian studies in Third 
World universities. 


photo by Mike Bongart 
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“Tl be teaching courses in 
pastoral ministry, practical theology, 
and contextualizing the gospel for 
Muslims,” Timothy says. “We'll be 
dealing in broad foundational issues 
that will help a man or woman have 
an effective ministry.” Already, he 
adds, the program has brought an 
unexpectedly large response: “Not 
only pastors, but also business 
leaders, church leaders, and govern- 
ment leaders have enrolled in the 
program because they’re interested 
in Christianity.” 

As Timothy speaks, a cold rain 
splashes against the windows of his 
apartment in Roberts Hall, and 
glowering gray clouds cast a chilly 
pall over the Seminary campus. A 
much different climate — not to 
mention culture — awaits him later 
that day, when he will travel for a two- 
week stay to hot, dry Nigeria to 
prepare for the family’s August arrival. 


Although Nigeria is worlds apart 
from the United States in culture, 
Timothy’s way should be eased some- 
what by the presence of a strong 
Christian population in the country. 
“Nigeria is a classic example of the 
interface between Islam and 
Christianity,” he notes. “It’s about 
forty-six percent Muslim, and about 
forty percent Christian — basically 
a fifty-fifty type of situation.” 


But while moving to Nigeria will 
require a major adjustment on 
Timothy’s part, it’s not the first time 
he has sought to bring Christian 
teachings to a Third World country. 
Through his work in the 1980s with 
an organization called Good News 
for India, Timothy spent six years 
periodically traveling throughout 
the predominantly Hindu regions of 
Northern India, training pastors via 
what he calls a “seminary on wheels” 
approach. 


“We held pastoral training 
seminars in the local language,” he 
explains, “which had not been done 
before in these rural areas.” 

Christianity is difficult to find 
in this part of India, where only one 
out of every three thousand villages 
has a church. Nevertheless, Good 
News for India’s work was so suc- 
cessful that in April 1988, a Christian 
theological college was opened in 
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Jonathan and three-year-old Bethany. 


this undeveloped region — an event 
reminiscent of William Tennent’s es- 
tablishment of the Log College in 
the Pennsylvania wilderness. 

Yet it seems only fitting that a 
person with Timothy Tennent’s 
sense of family history should be 
traveling along roads similar to 
those trod by his ancestors, for he is 
very conscious — and very proud — 
of the Tennent tradition. 

“T have always been fascinated 
by the tradition of the Tennents,” he 
says. “William Tennent was very in- 
strumental in doing pastoral train- 
ing in this country, so I’m following 
in his footsteps in some respects.” 


In fact, family tradition played 
a major role in his coming to 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
(The other force in his decision was 
a desire to learn the Islamic faith “in- 
side out” in preparation for Nigeria.) 
The reots of the Tennent family and 
the Princeton area are deeply 





Timothy and his wife, Julie, with the next generation of Tennents: five-year-old 





entwined; the Log College was the 
forerunner of Princeton University, 
and the Seminary’s Tennent Hall, 
which includes the Christian educa- 
tion offices, keeps the family name 
prominently displayed. 

“This place has always meant a 
lot to me,” Timothy says softly as 
Jonathan, who will someday repre- 
sent the next generation of Tennents, 
plays in the next room. “The tradi- 
tion played a part in bringing me 
here. You feel a solidarity [with the 
other generations of the family].” 


Timothy’s immediate family — 
whose members are the only United 
Methodists in a traditionally Pres- 
byterian line — lives in the Atlanta 
area and is part of the “southern” 
branch of the Tennent family that 
began when William’s sons, Gilbert 
and John, moved to Charleston, 
South Carolina. And though 
Timothy is the only member who be- 
came involved in ministry, the 
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Tennent tradition remains a deep 
source of family pride, especially to 
his father, Robert. 

That is why, when Timothy en- 
rolled at the Seminary last year, his 
father was finally able to fulfill a 
lifelong dream of coming to this part 
of the country. He visited his son at 
the Seminary, and then he traveled 
to other sites in the region that are 
linked with Tennent history and 
tradition. 

“It was like a real pilgrimage for 
him,” Timothy says with a smile, his 
eyes glowing as he recalls the joy it 
gave his father to finally experience 
his heritage. 

Timothy’s own pilgrimage to the 
pastoral ministry began at Oral 
Roberts University in Tulsa, OK, 
where he studied from 1979 to 1981; 
there he made the decision to enter 
the Christian ministry. Following 
graduation, Timothy attended 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Semi- 
nary in Massachusetts, from which 
he received a Master of Divinity 
degree. 

It was while at Gordon-Conwell 
that he met his wife, Julie. The two 
share many common interests and 
professional opinions, including the 
need for properly training pastors to 
go forth and preach the word of God. 
In fact, the Tennents’ desire to be 
part of what they consider one of 
Christianity’s most important tasks 
played a major role in their decision 
to go to Nigeria. 

Timothy believes that after 
working in Nigeria, he and Julie will 
“have a much better perspective on 
the way that the church can best be 
involved in the training of pastors, 
which is a concern that we have for 
overseas.” 

He sees preparing ministers to 
spread God’s word as the most im- 
portant goal of seminaries such as 
Princeton. He doesn’t find much 
value in “faddish” institutions that 
abandon firm teaching and ground- 
ing in biblical tradition to pursue 
the “latest thing” in theology. Minis- 
ters who leave a seminary without a 
bedrock belief that the Scriptures 
can touch and transform lives, he 
says, find it difficult to cope with the 
challenges of ministry. 


Timothy feels this lack of a firm 
spiritual foundation is one of the 
major reasons that so many people 
leave the ministry after several 
years; training that emphasizes “the 
latest and the greatest” produces 
shallow ministers who break down 
under the demands of real people 
with real problems. 


“This place has always meant 
a lot to me,” Timothy says of 
the Seminary. “You feel a 
solidarity [with the other 
generations of the family].” 


These opinions were forged in 
the fires of actual experience during 
Timothy’s six-year ministry at a 
church in Sautee-Nacoochee, Georgia. 
There, although it was a rural area, 
he encountered people from all 
walks and races of life, and found a 
common thread in their desire to 
hear and believe in the word of God. 


Timothy served at Nacoochee 
from 1984 to 1990, and during that 
time he saw many people whose 
lives were dramatically changed by 
their acceptance of Christ. 
Timothy’s voice quickens as he 
delightedly describes the many 
couples whose lives, seemingly 
adrift, suddenly became anchored 
through their belief in God and his 
works. It was these situations — 
the “one-on-one” encounters with 
people — that brought both Timothy 
and Julie great joy and some of their 
most memorable experiences at 
Nacoochee. 


“You'd think that down in rural 
Georgia, there would be no 
problems. But they had the same 
problems — drugs, divorce, every- 
thing — that people everywhere 
have,” Timothy says. The church be- 
came the center of these people’s ef- 
forts to improve their lives. 

While Timothy was at Nacoochee, 
the church’s membership tripled. He 
feels this is indicative of a general 
return to religion throughout the 
country, as people realize that the 
recent emphasis in American society 
on affluence and materialism has 








left them with a world of possessions 
but a life of spiritual emptiness. He 
believes that people are now looking 
for real answers in their lives, and 
that those answers can best be sup- 
plied by Christ. 

“Ministers are too apologetic 
about what we have,” he says. 
“We're very self-critical, yet we have 
a very positive, powerful message, 
and we shouldn’t be ashamed of it. 
I’ve very freely told people that they 
need Jesus Christ in their lives; he 
does make a difference. I believe 
that people need Jesus Christ.” 


He sees the search for Christ 
growing, not only in America, but 
also throughout the world. Chris- 
tianity has broken beyond the boun- 
daries of the white, western 
hemisphere to embrace all seven con- 
tinents, Timothy explains; there are 
now more non-white than white 
Christians. Each continent can now 
aid the others in spreading the mes- 
sage of Christ. 


Timothy Tennent does not know 
what the future holds for him and 
his family. In the short term, he 
would like to bring back from his 
years in Nigeria the same type of 
satisfaction he experienced in India, 
which is typified by a postcard he 
received last Christmas from an In- 
dian pastor whom Timothy helped 
train. In the picture, the pastor is 
standing hip-deep in a jungle river, 
baptizing a group of men and 
women; he is giving birth not only to 
new Christians, but to a new church 
as well, in a manner similar to 
William Tennent’s sending forth 
Christians from his Log College. 

Yet as much as he enjoys reach- 
ing through the ages to join hands 
with the Tennent tradition of spread- 
ing Christianity, Timothy knows 
where his heart lies. 

“T feel called to the local pastor- 
ate and pulpit ministry,” he says, 
“and... I hope to get back to it some- 
day. To me that’s the greatest joy of 
all — to stand in the pulpit and 
proclaim the word of God.” 


Russell Roberts is a freelance writer. 
This is his first article for the 
Princeton Spire. 
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Headmaster to the Homeless 


by Rich Youmans 


Editor’s Note: In June 1990, 
Jonathan Ruben Staples graduated 
from Princeton Seminary and set off 
to undertake a formidable ministry 
in Harlem. As executive director of 
the Metropolitan Young Adult 
Training Program, Staples worked 
to offer New York City’s homeless an 
opportunity both to educate them- 
selves and to find employment. In 
April, after ten months and 
thousands of work hours, he left that 
position to become a senior program 
associate at the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, Inc., a 
Manhattan-based organization 
where Staples is liaison to local 
churches. (He also volunteers ten 
hours a week at MYATP.) Before 
Staples left the directorship, the 
Spire’s associate editor spent a day 
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with him in Harlem. The following 
is an account of one man’s encounter 
with an immense challenge. 


t is a rainy morning in Harlem as 


we walk along a block of mostly 

vacant brownstones, under a sky 
the color of old dishrags. The once- 
stately houses have become little 
more than husks; windows show 
only the day’s grayness, stoops are 
layered with grime and trash. On 
one flight of steps, several tins of 
half-eaten fried food slowly fill with 
rainwater. 


“People come here now to sit 
and smoke crack, especially on sum- 
mer evenings,” Jonathan Staples 
says as he leads me past the lifeless 
structures. At mid-block, Staples 
turns right and walks through a set 


of ground-level red doors, the 
entrance to the Metropolitan Young 
Adult Training Program (MYATP). 
Inside, a few feet from the doorway, 
is a poster that reads, “Today Is the 
First Day of the Rest of Your Life.” 
It is a message that Staples and the 
staff at MYATP take very seriously 
in this world of abandoned 
brown-stones, crack addicts, and 
paralyzing poverty. 

Harlem is a far cry from the 
days when the twenty-seven-year- 
old Staples was a student at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
before he graduated with a Master 
of Divinity degree in 1990. And his 
role as executive director of MYATP 
is drastically different from his 
original vision of pastoring a large 
urban church. While he is in an 


| 











urban setting — his offices are lo- 
cated at 52-54 East 126th Street, in 
the heart of Harlem — Staples works 
to help the homeless, offering them 
both a place to live and opportunities 
for employment and education. 

“People who knew me at 
Princeton would probably say, ‘How 
can you be there?’” Staples laughs 
as he sits in an office barely big 
enough to accommodate his desk and 
two visitors’ chairs. “I was thought of 
as a ‘yuppie’; I wore nice clothes and 
always threw parties in my room. I 
never thought I would be here.” 

But, as he is quick to point out, 
the work he is doing is “absolutely 
helpful.” More than a shelter, 
MYATP requires residents to help 
themselves rise above their cir- 
cumstances. The program was 
started in December 1987 as a minis- 
try of the Reverend William James 
and his church, Metropolitan 
Community Methodist (located up 
the block from the MYATP offices); 
since then it has helped numerous 
men and women between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty who have found 
themselves on the streets for any 
number of reasons. Some have out- 
grown a foster care system; some 
were tossed out of their homes by un- 
loving step-parents; others are ex-ad- 
dicts, or Covenant House referrals. 
All, however, share a basic desire to 
better their lives. 


As participants in the MYATP 
program, these residents attend 
seminars on nutrition, family life, 
budgeting, and other skills which 
help foster independence. Many 
engage in job training programs; 
two residents recently entered 
work/study situations, one in mainte- 
nance and the other in nursing. 
Those who haven’t graduated from 
high school study for their General 
Equivalency Diplomas, in addition 
to working part time. 

Hopefully, those who are quali- 
fied will pursue higher education. 
Staples took over the program last 
July, and during his time there nine 
students have gone on to college — 
an accomplishment which leaves him 
both slightly saddened (“My babies 
left the nest") and immensely 
pleased ("Seeing kids go off to college 


is a great, great pleasure”). Since the 
program’s start, twenty-six people 
have begun college, and most are still 
attending. Such success pleases a man 
who values education, and whose ul- 
timate goal is “to be pastor of a church 
large enough to have a school — to 
be a pastor and a headmaster.” 


“When I left the Seminary, I 





In his first call, 
Princeton alumnus 
Jonathan Staples 





has helped bring 

education — and 
Ke) eee OAT 
York’s homeless. 
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thought every Protestant church 
with the wherewithal should be 
doing something with education,” he 
continues. “We are a nation void of 
morals; I’m seeing fewer and fewer 
signs of our Judeo-Christian back- 
ground. It is important we try to get 
that back.” 

Staples’s selection as executive 
director was the result of a friend- 
ship between the Reverend Fred 
Davie, deputy executive director of 
the New York City Mission Society 
(which until March 31 was MYATP’s 
fiscal agent) and Princeton’s director 
of the chapel, Michael Livingston. 
“Fred asked Mike if anyone at Prince- 
ton would be good for this job, and 
Mike recommended me,” Staples 
recalls. His qualifications, in addi- 
tion to the training he’d received at 
Princeton, included a bachelor’s de- 
gree in economics and political 
science earned in 1987 from Stan- 
ford University. Also, in 1990 
Staples had coordinated the twelfth 
annual conference of the National 
Association of Black Seminarians, 














which took place that year at the 
Seminary. (Staples was president of 
the Princeton chapter.) This four- 
day event featured a variety of 
notable black preachers and profes- 
sors, and it allowed Staples’s strong 
organizational skills to shine. 

“Jonathan is very bright, and 
very able to relate to people from a 
variety of backgrounds — he has the 
common touch,” Livingston says. “I 
also thought he had the maturity 
and strength of character needed to 
survive in New York.” 


Another, less evident qualifica- 
tion is Staples’s own experience with 
being away from home. With finan- 
cial help from the national A Better 
Chance (ABC) program, Staples left 
his native Cleveland twelve years 
ago to attend Swarthmore High 
School in Pennsylvania. Since then 
he has lived mostly “on the road” — 
Swarthmore, Stanford, Princeton, 
and now Harlem. Although his 
parents had divorced, his home was 
always a “nurturing place,” he says. 
(In his office, a poster of Cleveland 
hangs prominently behind Staples’s 
desk.) However, his life of boarding 
schools and colleges often made his 
native city and his family inacces- 
sible. Because of that, he feels he 
can better identify with those who 
enter the MYATP program. “This is a 
good job for my gifts, talents, and ex- 
periences,” Staples says. 


His background and training, 
however, barely prepared him for 
the immense challenges in Harlem. 
“In seven months, I’ve learned more 
than in three years at the Semi- 
nary,” he says. When Staples ar- 
rived at MYATP, he found “an 
unbelievable situation — the place 
was bedlam.” The previous director 
had been ill for several months, and 
many administrative duties had 
been left untended — including 
grant applications and reports. The 
result has been a nonstop struggle to 
shore up the program’s shaky fiscal 
structure. Currently the program is 
funded by private foundations, al- 
though eventually Staples would 
like to see a balance between private 
and government funding. He would 
also like to have local churches of 

(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 
various denominations back the pro- 
gram, so that MYATP becomes more 
of a community oganization. 


In addition to finances, Staples 
has encountered myriad other 
frustrations — with the residents 
(he’s had to terminate about ten per- 
sons who “weren’t serious about the 
program”), with MYATP’s board of 
directors (“People want us to run, 
but in some ways we’re not even 
ready to crawl”), and with the Harlem 
community itself. “Historically, 
[Harlem] is a wonderful place of 
black culture and history, but now it 
has very little of importance that is 
black,” he says. “[The main avenue 
of] 125th Street is filled with 
Chinese-owned stores that sell fried 
chicken and collard greens.” One of 
his hopes is that the MYATP pro- 
gram might produce people who will 
help regenerate black pride and cul- 
ture in the area. 


MYATP operates with five 
full-time staffers, from an ad- 
ministrative assistant to a house 
monitor, in addition to the executive 
director. Yet though Staples says 
the program is not really under- 
staffed, he still finds himself work- 
ing one-hundred-hour weeks. (His 
New Year’s resolution was to pare 
that figure to only seventy-five 
hours.) It is not unusual for Staples 
to go te bed around two in the morn- 
ing and wake only a few hours later 
for an early breakfast meeting with 
an important funder. 


Such a heavy workload has given 


Staples less time to concentrate on 
one of his greatest loves, preaching. 
(Ironically, with less time to develop 
sermons, he is surrounded by an 
abundance of local churches in 
which to preach, including those of 
his own Baptist denomination.) His 
schedule is squeezed even further by 
the necessity of living on-site. Staples 
resides in a two-bedroom apartment 
on the house’s ground floor, making 
him accessible around-the-clock to 
both residents and staff. The only 
time he can really relax is when he 
travels back to Princeton on the oc- 
casional weekend or spends an eve- 
ning at the New Yorker Club, a new 
organization composed of minority 
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professionals. “I work seven days a 
week,” he says. “It gets tough — 
sometimes I’m a little too accessible.” 

Currently the program is 
housing twenty persons, including 
six who are studying for GEDs and 
four who are attending college. 
(Overall the program has a capacity 
for thirty-three persons.) “We get 
referrals from churches, hospitals, 
and the city offices,” Staples says. 
“Sometimes people just find a 
brochure at the train station and 
come on over.” There is no time 
limit to a person’s stay, though 


One resident, who has been at 


MYATP since the doors opened, 
came with a Special kd 
certificate from a South Carolina 
school. “He couldn't multiply 

2 x 3,” Staples recalls, “or even 
read at a first-grade level.” 


Staples finds that most residents 
only need a couple of years before 
they can go on their own. 

While MYATP has enjoyed rela- 
tive success in providing educational 
opportunities, Staples still sees a 
need for improvement in other 
areas. He remains dissatisfied with 
the program’s track record in job 
placement. “The program does not 
do as well with those for whom col- 
lege is not a choice,” he says. “It’s 
tough, because most don’t bring any 
skills with them.” 

Occasionally such challenges 
can be extreme. One resident, who 
has been there since the doors 
opened, came with a Special Ed cer- 
tificate from a South Carolina 
school. “He couldn’t multiply 2 x 3,” 
Staples recalls, “or even read at a 
first-grade level. I still wonder some- 
times if he’ll ever leave the program.” 


Staples would also like to see the 


building improved both structurally 
and aesthetically. “Things are al- 
ways broken,” he says while conduct- 
ing a tour of the four-story house. 
“When the place was done, it was 
done quickly and cheaply.” Signs of 
disrepair are visible throughout: 
sofas with broken arms, chairs with 


no backs, limp blinds, holes and 
gashes in the unpainted plaster 
walls. Water from a leaky roof has 
eaten a hole in the second-floor ceiling. 
Staples already has secured 
funds for new furniture, and is now 
waiting for money to repair the roof 
and other structural deficiencies. 
Once that is complete, he will order 
paint to spruce up the walls, a task 
which will be done by the residents 
both to save money and to foster 
pride. (Staples’s desire to have the 
residents take care of their home is 
apparently in effect already; as we 
walked through the second floor 
lounge, one young woman sitting at 
a table saw us and yelled, “My 
room’s clean, Rev, my room’s clean!”) 


Even in the area of education, 
Staples envisions improvements. 
Currently the GED classes are in 
city schools; this helps solve the 
problem of accommodating all the 
students’ learning levels, but lessens 
MYATP’s control over each student’s 
progress. One solution to this, 
Staples says, is to reinstate an old 
policy of in-house classes, then aug- 
ment it with tutors and, if possible, 
an increased number of teachers. 
“We need to meet these people on 
their own levels,” he explains. “As it 
is, we re taking them from the sys- 
tem, then sending them back. If the 
system worked, they would have 
diplomas by now.” 


Whether MYATP is accomplish- 
ing its aims is another matter which 
surely gives Staples occasional 
pause, particularly when all the 
frustrations and problems seem to 
explode simultaneously like a string 
of firecrackers. But then there are 
the residents, the students, the 
graduates .... “I was sitting in my 
office one day,” Staples says, “and 
one of the residents stuck his head 
into my office and yelled, ‘Hey, Rev, 
it’s working, it’s really working.’ ” 
For a man whose dream is to one 
day become both pastor and head- 
master, such assurances could truly 
make him feel as if it’s the first day 
of the rest of his life. 


Rich Youmans is associate editor of 
the Princeton Spire. 








“When A Great Cedar Falls” 


A Memorial Tribute to Frederick Bruce Speakman, 1918-1991 


by Donald Macleod 


Editor’s Note: On February 26, 
1991, Frederick Bruce Speakman 
died at his home outside Harrison- 
burg, VA, at the age of seventy-two. 

A member of the Seminary’s board of 
trustees since 1966, Speakman was a 
noted author and preacher who in 
1961 served as moderator of the na- 
tionally broadcast series “Man and 
His Problems.” He was also, at 
various times during his youth in the 
southwest, a high school football star, 
a boxer, an oilfield roustabout, and a 
hand in a crew of migrant laborers 
on an Arkansas ranch. 


Speakman’s experience also 
included many years as pastor (most- 
ly at Pittsburgh’s Third Presbyterian 
Church, from which he retired in 
1983 with emeritus status) and as 
husband and father (he is survived 
by his wife, Zoe, and three children, 
Stephen, Frederick, and Janet). 

His connection to Princeton 
reaches back to 1942, when he came 
to the Seminary as a student after 
receiving a master’s degree in ancient 
history from Harvard University. 
While at Princeton, he received the 
prestigious Newberry Fellowship in 
Graduate Study and the Hugh Davies 
Prize for outstanding preaching. In 
the tribute below, Donald Macleod, 
Princeton’s Francis Landey Patton 
Professor of Preaching and Worship, 
Emeritus, recalls the power of 
Frederick Speakman’s preaching. 


When I learned of the sudden 
death of Fred Speakman, I thought 
of what was said by someone on 
hearing of the death of the widely 
known preacher and writer, Joseph 
Sizoo: “When a great cedar falls in a 
dense forest, it leaves a big hole in 
the sky.” 

Fred was born in Oklahoma into 
a world just emerging from the 
devastation of World War I. He 
graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma, Harvard University 





Frederick B. Speakman in 1965, a year 
before he became a Seminary trustee. 


(M.A.), and Princeton Theological 
Seminary (B.D.), and in 1950 he 
received the honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree from Washington 
and Jefferson College in Wash- 
ington, PA. Fred served only three 
churches in his thirty-eight-year 
ministry: Central-Brick in East 
Orange, NJ (1945-49); Third Church 
in Pittsburgh, PA (1949-63 and 1972- 
83); and Westminster Church in 
Dayton, OH (1963-72). He was also 
the author of three books of ser- 
mons: The Salty Tang (published in 
1954, it was hailed by the Saturday 
Review of Literature as one of that 
year’s ten best religious books writ- 
ten in America); Love is Something 
You Do (1959); and He Dwelt Among 
Us (1982). Another volume, God 
and Jack Wilson (1965), presents an 
imaginary correspondence which is 
really a testimony of faith. 

One cannot overlook his singular 
contribution to American preaching. 
Long before the current era of narra- 
tive and storytelling, Fred had 
polished the art to a level of excei- 
lence. Take, for example, the title 
sermon in The Salty Tang. Fred 
begins this piece — an excoriation of 


the Christian church’s preoccupa- 
tion with doctrine — by introducing 
a “little old lady” in a “wallpaper-pat- 
terned dress” who, after a droning 
tour of Westminster Abbey, demands 
of the stunned guide, “Young man, 
young man, stop your chatter and 
tell me, has anyone been saved here 
lately?” What a unique — and acces- 
sible — introduction! Throughout 
the sermon, Fred incorporated both 
pithy quotes and humorous tales to 
keep the reader — or the listener — 
intrigued. In the midst of it all he 
imbedded his own salty tang: 


The fury we can still unleash at 
each other over points of doctrine, 
forgetting in our wrangling that to 
be valid a Christian quarrel cannot 
be with other Christians. To be 
valid it must be what Frost called 
“a lover’s quarrel with the world.” 
But, of course, the moment our 
real purposes are dimmed, argu- 
ment is as good a substitute 

as any. So faith can become a 
wrangle and worship a nervously 
clocked hour of religious enter- 
tainment, and the Church itself a 
club and all its crusades mock 
crusades against petty infractions 
of a standard social code. 


There have been “pivotal” 
preachers whose methods of pulpit 
deliverance were such that Amer- 
ican preaching was never the same 
after their ministries: Edwards with 
his consummate logic, Beecher with 
his artistry in illustration, Fosdick 
with his life situation emphasis. 
Fred followed in this succession. His 
art — and it was spontaneous — 
was unexcelled, and every year I 
brought his work to the attention of 
my students, claiming it as a water- 
shed in the development of the imag- 
ination in preaching. Speakman’s 
legacy will live in his many im- 
itators, and those of us who knew 
him will always pause at the men- 
tion of his name and remember him 
with admiration and gratitude. 
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Charitable Remainder Trusts and Princeton Seminary 








Princeton Seminary has been blessed through the years with friends and alumni/ae who have sympathized 
with its mission and felt strongly motivated to support it. Some have preferred to give this support through 
outright gifts of cash or appreciated property. Others, however, have found it more convenient or advan- 
tageous to offer life income arrangements through the Seminary’s Planned Giving program. 

These arrangements take various forms, depending upon the donor’s charitable goals and personal 
considerations. They include the Charitable Gift Annuity, the Deferred Payment Gift Annuity, the Pooled In- 
come Fund (known as the Princeton Seminary Fund), and the Charitable Remainder Trust. 

Charitable Remainder Trusts may be established by donors who desire to make gifts to the Seminary of 
$50,000 or more. These trusts exist in two forms: annuity trusts and unitrusts. Both may be funded with 
cash or appreciated property, and both offer the following benefits to the donor: the satisfaction of supporting 
the Seminary and advancing its mission; income for life, or for a period of years (the amount is negotiable but 
must be at least five percent); the opportunity to provide for a survivor, such as a spouse; avoidance of the 
capital gain tax when the trust is funded with appreciated property; freedom from investment and manage- 
ment responsibilities; a charitable deduction for income tax purposes, with “carryover” privileges for up to 
five succeeding years; and estate tax savings. 

While these are common to both the annuity trust and the unitrust, each trust has its own unique features. 
The annuity trust, for example, pays a fixed dollar amount which is determined when the trust is created; 
this amount is based on the value of the trust, the age of the donor, and any other income beneficiary at that 
time. No additions may be made to an annuity trust. The unitrust, however, pays a set percentage of the 
trust assets as valued each year. This feature is attractive to some who want a hedge against inflation. Also, 
additional gifts may be made to a unitrust. 

To offer these benefits, the trust arrangements must be irrevocable. Seminary policy also stipulates that 
all donors/beneficiaries be at least fifty years of age. For descriptive booklets and further information about 
these plans and any of the other planned giving arrangements offered by the Seminary, please contact the 
Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of development, at (609) 497-7756. 


Gifts 
In Memory Of: 


The Reverend Arthur M. Adams 
(34B) to the Arthur M. Adams 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Elwood J. Bailey to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Richard Baxter (’31b) to the Annual 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter 
(38B) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Francis Jacobs Cheek 
(1887B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Frank Cross to the Frank Cross 
Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Samuel D. Crothers 
(42B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Daisy Dancer to the Annual Fund 

J. Linn Darlington to the Eleanor 
Graesser and J. Linn Darlington 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 
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The Reverend Dr. Joseph C. Dickson 
(?30B) to the Annual Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Joseph C. Dickson 
(’’30B) to the Dr. Charles T. Fritsch 
Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Robert Edgar to the Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 

The Reverend Dr. Allen M. Frew 
(35B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Charles T. Fritsch (35B) to the 
Dr. Charles T. Fritsch Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Ernest C. and Matilda Hahn to the 
Annual Fund 

The Reverend Everett F. Hezmall 
(38B) to the Hodge Hall 
Renovation Fund 





The Reverend Dr. Paul W. Johnston 
(41B) to the Paul W. and William 
R. Johnston Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Dr. Edward J. Jurji (42B) to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen 
(50B) to the Annual Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Clifford G. Pollock | 
(’37B) to the Annual Fund | 
Judge Harold Archibald Price to the 
Presbyterian Church in 
Morristown-The Reverend Dr. 
Thomas S. Mutch Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 
The Reverend Dr. Frederick B. 
Speakman (’45B) to Princeton 
Seminary 


The Underhill Family to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg 
(?60U) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. 
Walker (10B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Franklin T. Wheeler 
(1889B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson, 
Jr. (26B), to the Scholarship Fund 


In Honor Of: 


The Reverend Dr. Lawrence A. 
Chamberlain (’65B) to the 
Reverend Dr. Lawrence A. 
Chamberlain Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Car! E. Horton (’89B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Bruce G. Ingles (66B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


In Appreciation Of: 


The Reverend Norman E. Myer 
(65B) to the Scholarship Fund 


Continuing 


Education Calendar 


6 “Human Sexuality and 
the Bible: A Holistic 
Approach” 

(Virginia Ramey 
Mollenkott) 


“Board of Pensions 
Advanced Retirement 
Seminar” 

(Cecil Hannaford; 
John C. Bramer, Jr.; 
and Albert Dimmock) 


“Long-Term Youth 
Ministry” 

(Earl Palmer, Emily 
Anderson, Mark 
DeVries, Robert 
Morris, and Ron 
Scates) 


14-17 





Marcus S. Wright, Jr., to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, 
New Jersey Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Vera Barr, Johnston Boyd, Joan 
Demers, Ethel Heileman, Francis 
Krug, Ann Littell, Donald 
Lumley, Esther Mann, Gladys 
Montross, Sarah Nield, Catherine 
Randall, Phyllis Sabatino, Edna 


The Reverend William R. Johnston 
(42B) to the Paul W. and William 
R. Johnston Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. 
Kirkland (38B) to the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Permanent Scholarship 
Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lally to the 
John Monteith Memorial 
Presbyterian Church Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Yoshiko Watari (53e) and the 
Reverend Keiko Obara (’53b) to 


Silvester, Mabel Soop, Robert 
Stockton, Alice Stockwell, 
Arabella Tinning, Lillie Ware, 
Thomas Warren, and Jean 
Withers to the John Monteith 
Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Soon Sil Lee to the Asian-American 
Program Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Raymond W. Lumley 
(?52B) to the John Monteith 
Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend David Charles Smith 
(87B) to the Scholarship Fund 








the Annual Fund 

20-23 “Spirituality in the 
Reformed Tradition” 
(Howard L. Rice) 

JUNE 

10-13 “Managing Transitions in 
the Local Congregation” 
(John Talbot) 

24-28 Institute of Theology 
“Whence & Whither” 


First Session 


30-July 4 Institute of Theology 
“Whence & Whither” 
Second Session 


JULY 
8-11 “Seminar for Associate 
Pastors” 
(John Talbot) 


15-19 “Effective Group 
Leadership” 


(Roy W. Pneuman) 
“Consulting Skills” 
(Margaret E. Bruehl) 


“Managing Conflict” 
(Roy E. Pneuman) 





15-19 
22-26 


“Human Interaction” 
(Margaret E. Bruehl) 


“Seminar for Heads 
of Staff ” 
(John Talbot) 


22-26 


29-Aug 1 
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What They're Reading 
at Princeton Seminary 























A sampling from 
of faculty members and adminis- 
trators. 


/ Yhe books Christine Smith 
has been reading of late reflect 
her interest in women and 

society. The assistant professor of 

homiletics says she recently com- 
pleted “one of the most inspiring 
books” she’s ever read: A Feminist 

Ethic of Risk by Sharon D. Welch. 


This book, Smith says, “makes 
a fine theoretical case that... to be 
impatient with the slowness of 
change in the world is in some ways 
a very white, middle class, privileged 
position.” That attitude, according 
to Welch, is derived from an ethic of 
dominance and control in which just 
working for transformations is not 
enough; results have to be seen, 
otherwise that work is a failure. To 
counter this, the author draws on 
the experience of African-American 
women who have struggled against 
oppression for years, and who under- 
stand that struggle will continue for 
generations. 


What Welch does in A Feminist 
Ethic, Smith says, is define “a really 
new ethic, in a sense, by saying that 
when we risk change, we are creat- 
ing a matrix for other acts of resis- 
tance and possible transformation. 
An ethic of risk means if you simply 
have opened up the possibility of 
change, ... that is a worthy, impor- 
tant work.” As a feminist, Smith 
found the book illuminating. “I look 
around and don’t see structural 
changes happening,” she says, “but 
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it doesn’t mean feminism isn’t touch- 
ing peoples’ lives.” 

Another literary discovery came 
to Smith as she was doing research 
for her book Preaching as Weeping, 
Confession, and Resistance, which 
identifies theological issues that can 
address systemic oppression such as 
racism, sexism, and classism. 
During her research, she discovered 
two works by Catharine Mackinnon, 
Feminism Unmodified: Discourse of 
Life and Law and Toward the Fem- 
inist Theory of a State, both of which 
look at how society and culture 
shape relations between the sexes. 


“I like her analysis of gender as 
a socially constructed phenomenon 
which assures dominance and sub- 
mission,” Smith says. “The way she 
describes it is so powerful.” 


* * * Kk kK * 


Charles West, Princeton’s 
Stephen Colwell Professor of 
Christian Ethics, recently completed 
a book written by M.M. Thomas, 
whom West describes as “one of the 
most influential ecumenists of the 
past generation.” Risking Christ for 
Christ’s Sake studies “the relation- 
ship between Christian mission and 
interreligious dialogue,” the profes- 
sor says. In his introduction, 
Thomas writes that the book is a 
“spin-off” from courses he gave on 
“the gospel in a pluralistic world,” in- 
cluding several courses which were 
conducted at Princeton Seminary in 
1982, 1984, and 1986. 


Another book West recently 
enjoyed was written by a Seminary 
alumnus, Gary Dorrien, who 
graduated from Princeton in 1979 
with an M.R.E. Reconstructing the 
Common Good: Theology and the 
Social Order explores the legacy of 
modern Christian socialism. “The 
book attempts to develop a Christian 
social ethic which will answer the ex- 
cesses of the free enterprise theory 
and take account of the problems of 
state control [in] socialism,” West 
says. “The attempt to develop a 
Christian responsibility between 
those poles is what I find especially 
interesting.” 


* KF K K K 


What do George Bush, Billy 
Graham, and John and Charles 
Wesley have in common? According 
to Spare the Child: The Psychologt- 
cal and Religious Roots of Child 
Abuse by Philip Greven, these men 
were physically abused in their 
younger years as a result of religious 
beliefs. 

The book, which is being read by 
Princeton’s assistant director of voca- 
tions and admissions, Elaine 
Hinnant, traces how religious teach- 
ings can encourage physical punish- 
ment. It also explores ways to raise 
children without using beatings to 
break their wills. (Its title is 
adapted from the old proverb, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.”) 


“Often parents say theyre 
[beating their children] because of, 
religious beliefs — that God would 
be doing this to them,” Hinnant ex- 
plains. “I have an interest in under- 
standing why the church uses the 
Bible — or the Bible uses the church 
— to enforce a physical discipline on 
children, and where that came from.” 

One of the examples cited in 
Spare the Child is a book titled God, 
the Rod, and Your Child’s Bod, 
which recommends keeping “a num- 
ber of rods . . . throughout the house, 
in your car, and in your purse.” It 
also recommends varying the rod ac- 
cording to the child: “A willow or 
peach tree branch may be fine for a 
rebellious two-year-old, but a small 
hickory rod or dowel rod would be 
more fitting for a well-muscled 
teenage boy.” 

“A lot of our Protestant and 
Puritan beliefs are formed by people 
who were beaten in their childhood,” 
Hinnant says, “who just carry that 
[attitude] along.” 


Hinnant also is reading Who 
Will Make Us Wise: How the 
Churches Are Failing Higher Educa- 
tion by Eric Springsted. This book 
discusses campus ministry and 
makes a case for churches becoming 
connected to institutions of higher 
learning. “We hear of colleges that 
are church-related,” Hinnant ex- 
plains, “but [Springsted] is saying it’s 
time that churches became college- 
related, so that they remain in- 
formed about educational issues.” 
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A Message from the President 

















Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


I am pleased to announce the appointments of four new professors who will join our 
faculty during the 1991-92 academic year. Three are themselves graduates of Princeton Seminary. 


Dr. Charles L. Bartow comes to us this fall from San Francisco Theological Seminary as 
the Carl and Helen Egner Professor of Speech. No stranger to this campus, Dr. Bartow received his 
B.D. from Princeton Seminary and served here as assistant in speech following graduation. He holds 
a Ph.D. from New York University. 


Dr. Bruce L. McCormack also returns to the Seminary this fall as the Frederick and 
Margaret L. Weyerhaeuser Associate Professor of Systematic Theology. Dr. McCormack, who received 
his Ph.D. from Princeton Seminary, has served for the past four years as lecturer in Reformed theology 
at New College, University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Joining the faculty in the spring semester as the James I. McCord Professor of Theology 
and Science will be Dr. J. Wentzel van Huyssteen. A native of South Africa, Dr. van Huyssteen is a 
doctoral graduate of the Free University of Amsterdam, the Netherlands. He will be the first occupant 
of this new chair established by PTS alumni/ae in honor and memory of the Seminary’s fourth 
president. 


Also in the spring, Dr. Elsie A. McKee will begin her tenure on our faculty as the 
Archibald Alexander Associate Professor of the History of Worship. Since receiving her Ph.D. from the 
Seminary, she has taught church history for the last nine years on the faculty of Andover Newton 
Theological School in Newton Centre, MA. 


The Seminary’s faculty will be greatly strengthened by these four solid and promising 
appointments. 





In addition to these tenured appointments, the Seminary will welcome two scholars 
who will inaugurate the John A. Mackay Chair in World Christianity. Dr. Karoly Toth, formerly 
bishop of the Reformed Church in Hungary and a leader in the world ecumenical movement, will 
teach in the fall semester. He will be followed in the spring by Dr. T. Dayanandan Francis, general 
secretary of the Christian Literature Society in Madras, India. 


With warmest personal regards, I remain 


i Faithfully yours, 
| 


Hae 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


Princeton Student Delegates 
Participate in June 
General Assembly 


“Gracious God, in these moments help 
us center on you and your love and 
be nourished by your spirit. Where 
there is exhaustion, give us energy; 
where there is impatience, lend us 
patience. Guide our words, our 
thoughts, and our acts.” So prayed 
Mary Stoops, one of Princeton’s theo- 
logical student advisory delegates 
(TSADs), from the convention hall 
podium as the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (USA) 
prepared to deliver its landmark 
vote on the human sexuality report. 

During the June meeting, Stoops 
and Marc Mason, Princeton’s other 
TSAD, served with thirty students 
from fourteen other seminaries in an 
advisory capacity to the Assembly 
and its committees. In addition to 
being asked to lead the Assembly in 
prayer at various times, the TSADs 
had both voice and vote in commit- 
tee, and voice during the full plenary 
sessions of the Assembly. Stoops 
believes the Assembly's commitment 
to inviting TSADs to participate in 
its meetings is an important one: it 
adds young people to the mix (“there 
aren't many commissioners between 
the ages of 25 and 33”) and it gives 
seminarians the opportunity to “see 
Presbyterian polity in action and dis- 
cover that it really works!” 

Assigned to the Assembly’s 
Committee on Education, Stoops 
says the hardest issue she faced in 
the committee’s deliberations was 
whether to increase the funding for 
the church’s racial ethnic colleges. 
“We all had a deep commitment to 
the institutions,” she says, “but we 
couldn’t find the money to put our 
support in action.” Another issue 
was the development of a Sunday 
school curriculum for mentally dis- 
abled children and adults, which the 
committee voted to fund through 
extra commitment giving. 

The TSADs caucused every 
night at 10:00 p.m. after the plenary 
adjourned, providing a “wonderful 
opportunity to ask my own questions 
and get them answered,” according 
to Stoops. At one caucus, three mem- 





Making a Splash 
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sweltering temperatures. 


bers of the Committee on Human 
Sexuality gave the TSADs an inside 
view of the controversial report; at 
another, the presidents of the Presby- 
terian seminaries answered questions. 

Stoops found the ecumenical 
dimension of the Assembly exciting. 
“There were ecumenical reports 
sprinkled throughout the week, in- 
cluding recognition of the reunion of 
the Korean Church, reports on the 
church in Zaire and in Pakistan, and 
a moving presentation on the meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches 
in Canberra,” she explains. “I was 
thrilled to see that our sister 
churches received that kind of 
priority; they reminded us of our 
larger connections.” 

The Assembly left Stoops feeling 
hopeful and excited about the Pres- 
byterian Church. “Everyone had a 
voice, a time to speak, to share and 
to struggle,” she says. “Then the 
majority’s voice was accepted and we 
moved on together. When I begin 
my own ministry in a local church, I 
will encourage my congregation to 
take an active part in the connection- 
al structure. We have a system that 
empowers peopte to do the ministry 
of the church. And it works!” 


Members of the Seminary community beat the summer heat in the new indoor 
swimming pool at the Charlotte Rachel Wilson Apartment Complex. The pool, 
which ts officially sanctioned by the Amateur Athletics Union for lap swimming, 
opened at the end of May — just in time to provide relief from this summer’s 
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Board of Trustees Elects 
New Chair and Officers 


Johannes R. Krahmer, who has 
served on the Seminary’s board of 
trustees since 1972 and has been its 
vice-chair for six years, was elected 
during a trustee meeting on June 4 
to succeed David B. Watermulder as 
board chair. That meeting also in- 
cluded the election of Robert M. 
Adams as vice-chair, Louise Upchurch 
Lawson as secretary, and Anne 
Kimrey Myers as alumni/ae trustee 
in the Class of 1994. 


Krahmer is a partner in the law 
firm Morris, Nichols, Arsht, and Tun- 
nell in Wilmington, DE, where he 
resides and is a member of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. A grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School, Krahmer 
is a member of the American College 
of Tax Counsel and the American 
College of Trusts and Estates Coun- 
sel. He served for several years as 
an attorney in the U.S. Treasury 
Department during the early 1960s. 

Krahmer’s replacement as vice- 
chair, Robert Adams, is a graduate of 
Princeton Seminary (Class of 1962) 
and Princeton, Oxford, and Cornell 


(Continued on the next page) 
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universities. He is currently a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and 
he holds memberships in the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, the 
Society of Christian Philosophers, the 
American Academy of Religion, and 
the Society of Christian Ethics. Adams 
was formerly secretary of the board. 
The new secretary, Louise’ 
Upchurch Lawson, will become as- 
sociate minister of Germantown 
Presbyterian Church in Germantown, 
TN, in September. She had served 
as associate minister of the Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church in Memphis, 
TN, since her graduation from the 
Seminary in 1976. A past president 
of the Memphis Ministers’ Association, 
Lawson is a member of both the 
Society for Biblical Literature and 
the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. . 
Anne Kimrey Myers begins her 
three-year term as alumni/ae trustee 
just as she completes a two-year 
period as president of the Seminary’s 
Alumni/ae Association Executive 
Council, of which she has been a mem- 
ber since 1983. (She is the first 
woman to serve as council president.) 
A 1978 Princeton graduate, Myers 
has been pastor for five years of the 
historic Great Conewago Presbyterian 
Church in Gettysburg, PA; she is the 
first woman pastor in the history of 
Carlisle Presbytery. She also was the 
first woman to be installed as pastor 
in New Castle Presbytery, where she 
was called in 1982 to the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in Wilmington, 
DE, and she was the first ordained 
woman on the staff of the Abington 
Presbyterian Church in Abington, PA, 
where she served as assistant mini- 
ster upon graduating from seminary. 


Bruce Metzger 
Receives 1991 Ernest Trice 
Thompson Award 


Bruce M. Metzger, revered by sev- 
eral generations of Princeton semi- 
narians for his crisp, wry humor and 
his encyclopedic knowledge and in- 
cisive teaching of textual criticism 
and biblical exegesis, was honored in 
June by the Presbyterian Outlook 
Foundation with its 1991 Ernest 
Trice Thompson Award. 
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The Thompson Award is named 
for the former history professor at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia who founded the Presby- 
terian Outlook and served as its co- 
editor for nearly sixty years. (The 
Presbyterian Outlook, an independent 
publication, is the only weekly serv- 
ing the Presbyterian Church [USA].) 
The award is presented annually by 
the Outlook Foundation to a person 
who “represents those areas in which 





Bruce Metzger, Princeton’s George L. 
Collord Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Emeritus. 


the late Dr. Thompson performed his 
most distinctive service to the Pres- 
byterian Church and those causes 
which the Presbyterian Outlook has 
advocated throughout its history.” 
Those causes include education, his- 
tory, journalism, and social witness. 


Metzger’s distinguished career 
includes serving as Princeton’s 
George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature 
from 1964 until his retirement (with 
emeritus status) in 1984. The 
award commends him for his work 
as a New Testament scholar and 
teacher, his authorship or editorship 
of thirty books (several of which 
have been translated into Japanese, 
Korean, Chinese, and Malagasy), 
and his service in chairing the 
Revised Standard Version Bible Com- 
mittee. Formed under the auspices 
of the National Council of Churches of 





Christ, the committee was respon- 
sible for the publication in 1990 of 
the New Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. 


The award was presented during 
the Outlook’s breakfast at the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in Baltimore. 
John Wiederholt, the Outlook’s 
general manager and a 1970 
graduate of Princeton Seminary, in- 
troduced his former professor, who 
accepted the award by quoting 
Ernest Trice Thompson’s adage, “In 
reading the Scriptures, we should 
apply ourselves totally to the text 
and the text totally to ourselves.” 





Princeton Graduate 
Awarded State Financial 
Aid Scholarship 


Dale Andrews, who graduated 
from Princeton this year with an 
M.Div. degree and a pocketful of 
awards for scholastic achievement, 
was selected by the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators to receive a $1,000 
scholarship for graduate studies — 
the second such award to be given 
by the NJASFAA, and the first to be 
given for graduate work. 


Candidates for the scholarship 
were judged according to need, academ- 
ic merit, and future goals. Andrews, 
who left seminary with a high loan 
debt, was near the top of his class 
academically — his honors included 
the Graduate Study Fellowship for 
the Parish Ministry and the Edler 
Garnet Hawkins Memorial Award 
for Scholastic Excellence — and his 
plans for the future revolve around 
parish ministry and include a stay 
in England for the 1991-92 school 
year to study homiletics. 


Andrews is a minister in the 
African Methodist Episcopal (AME) 
Zion Church, and he served on the 
staff of the Mt. Olive AME Zion 
Church in Waterbury, CT, before 
attending Princeton. While in 
England, Andrews says he will “wor- 
ship and serve” within a network of 
his denomination’s churches, possibly 
as an associate pastor. He then will 
either pursue doctoral studies or 
return to New Jersey for M.S.W. 
studies at Rutgers University. 


ndrew Newcomer can still 

recall the summer of 1942, 

back when he was just six 
years out of seminary and pastor to 
a small congregation in Arkansas. 
He remembers riding by train that 
June to New Jersey, where he 
planned to attend a new nine-day 
educational program at Princeton 
Seminary — something called the 
Institute of Theology. He remem- 
bers the sweltering heat he en- 
countered upon arrival, and the 
incessant mosquitoes that whined 
about his head. (He immediately 
realized why, in its brochure, the 
institute had noted that dormitory 
rooms would contain screens.) But 
mostly Newcomer remembers the 
ecumenical camaraderie among the 
participants, the lectures in Stuart 
Hall with their inspiring theological 






insights, and the overall congeniality 
of an environment in which world- 
class scholars could be found sitting 
under campus shade trees, discuss- 
ing the Gospel of Luke or the chal- 
lenges of ministering during that 
period of worldwide war. 


“The stimulation that came with 
these men in the field of theology!” 
Newcomer says, his voice still brim- 
ming with excitement. That first 


Top right: Noted theologian Langdon B. 
Gilkey led the first week’s convocation, 

“A Turbulent Century for Theology.” 
Above: William Sloane Coffin, president 
of SANE /FREEZE, delivered the sermon 
during the June 27 evening service. 
Bottom right: Joyce C. Tucker, director of 
the Committee on Theological Education 
of the Presbyterian Church (USA), taught 
Presbyterian polity. 


As it celebrates 
its golden anniversary, 
Princeton's 
Institute of Theology 
is still venturing 
along theology’s 
frontier. 


n 
the Spirit 


66 


of Honest 


Inquiry 


by Rich Youmans 


year, the lectures revolved around 
the theme “For Such a Time as 
This,” and the 160 participants 
(among whom seventeen denomina- 
tions were represented) encountered 
topics such as “Aspects of Christian 
World Mission,” “Pivotal Concepts of 
the Christian Faith,” and the timely 
“What to Preach in Time of War.” 
Each, as Newcomer says, explored 
“new avenues of thought” that many 
of the participants followed long 
after they had returned home. 

In the following years, pastors 
and laity continued to converge on 
Princeton each summer, anxious 
both to explore those new avenues 
and to hone their practical skills. 
Today, under the auspices of the Cen- 
ter of Continuing Education, the in- 
stitute still explores theology’s 
frontier. The cost may have in- 
creased — from $25 for room and 
board in 1942 to $390 today — and 
the themes may have varied, but the 
original aim remains the same: to 











deal with “crucial issues ... in the 
spirit of honest inquiry and realistic 
analysis,” in the words of Dr. John 
Mackay, former Seminary president 
and founder of the institute. 

This year’s program marked a 
half-century of that pursuit, and the 
anniversary did not go unnoticed. 
On the first night of the institute, 
June 24, a celebratory party was 
held at Springdale, the residence of 
Seminary President Thomas W. 
Gillespie. (That party included a 
cake-cutting ceremony attended by 
one Andrew Newcomer, who since 
that first summer has become a 
Seminary alumnus [52 Th.M.] and 
participated in about a dozen in- 
stitutes.) Acommemorative video 
narrated by Jack Cooper, who served 
as director of continuing education 
from 1964 to 1984, was displayed in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Stuart Hall. Even the program’s 
theme — “Whence & Whither?” — 
honored the institute’s continuing 
heritage; the schedule of the ten-day 
program ranged from lectures that 
reflected on the past fifty years of 
theology to forums that tackled the 
current challenges of ministering in 
a time of nuclear proliferation, | 
ecological ravagement, and other 
threats to humanity. 


The 1991 institute was also one 
of the most anticipated. This sum- 
mer, for the first time, the Center of 
Continuing Education had to turn 
registrants away after a limit of 
three hundred was reached on May 8. 
Continuing Education Director 


Geddes Hanson, who attended his first 


institute in 1965 as pastor of a small 
congregation in Indianapolis, at- 
tributes the increased popularity to 
several factors. The fiftieth anniver- 
sary obviously had much to do with 
it, he says, as did an international 
situation in which similar programs 
had to be canceled due to lack of 
registration. But mainly, Hanson 
says, the institute is popular simply 
because “it’s an excellent program. — 
One of the participants from Canada 
called it ‘the best bargain in continu- 
ing education on the continent — 
even in American dollars.’ I think 
that’s true, given the breadth of the 
program, the quality of leadership, 
and the ambience.” 


Other participants apparently 
agree. “To hear about the new move- 
ments in theology, the new readings 
— what’s new on the horizon — is 
very exciting. I feel very inspired by 
it,” says Judith Muller (73 M.Div.), 
an associate pastor in Santa Bar- 
bara, CA, who has attended the in- 
stitute frequently over the past 
several years. And Andrew 
Newcomer says he is still “thrilled 
with the outstanding leadership, 
and the variety of leadership.” He 
points to a lecture on “Orthodoxy in 
the Post-Glasnost East” given last 
year by Anthony Ugolnik, who had 
just ended a year’s residency as visit- 
ing scholar at the Russian Orthodox 
Theological Academy in Leningrad: 
“[Ugolnik] was really refreshing in 
his interpretations of the Russian 
situation and the Christian truth.” 
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The breaking of cultural barriers 
— as well as the responses of the 
participants — would have pleased 
John Mackay. Jack Cooper explains 
that, although similar summer con- 
ferences had occurred at Princeton 
in previous years, Mackay was the 
first to give the program a “struc- 
tured framework.” (The former pres- 
ident, Cooper adds, might also have 
taken cues from the three summer 
schools of theology which ran at 
Princeton from 1913 to 1915, when 
Mackay was a seminary student. 
With topics such as “The Pastor 
and Socialism” and “The Crisis of 
Christianity as Indicated by the 
War,” many of the lectures displayed 
a social consciousness that would be- 
come an institute staple.) 


Elmer G. Homrighausen, the 
first director of the institute, once 
stated that Mackay was very 
deliberate in choosing a title for the 
program. The words “institute” 
(rather than “school” or “conference”) 
and “theology” conveyed the serious- 
ness of intent and breadth of inquiry 
that Mackay wanted. 


Also implied in the title is an 
ecumenism which became another 
hallmark of both Mackay and the in- 
stitute. “The thrust of the institute 
was to try to get people from other 
denominations, not just Presby- 
terians,” Cooper says. “We’ve had 
thirty-some denominations here at 


“An effort will be made to open up the 
abiding verities of the Christian faith 
in a world of change; to awaken inter- 
est in important figures and develop- 
ments in religious life and thought; to 
set in high relief the crucial issues 
which Christianity and the Christian 
Church have to face in our time. ... All 
questions will be dealt with in the 
spirit of honest inquiry and realistic 
analysis, in [an] atmosphere of com- 
radeship, mutual helpfulness, and 
Christian devotion.” 

Dr. John A. Mackay, 
the Seminary’s third president 
and founder of the Institute of 

Theology, on the institute’s purpose. 





one time, and sometimes [Visitors 
from] twenty-nine states and five or 
six foreign countries.” 

Under the leadership of both 
Homrighausen and the program’s 
first secretary, J. Christy Wilson, the 
Institute of Theology earned a repu- 
tation for providing stellar instruc- 
tion from both religious and lay 
leaders. (Over the years, those 
leaders have ranged from Bryant 
Kirkland and Fulton Sheen to 
George Gallup, Jr., and Senator Bill 
Bradley.) It also became known for 
its ambience of friendliness and 
accessibility. 

“There was a congeniality to the 
whole environment,” Newcomer 
remembers. “Professors would in- 
vite us to their homes, and ask us 
how we were keeping up with the 
soldiers [during World War II]. 
There was a real sense of cama- 
raderie, of fellowship.” 


That fellowship sometimes 
offered its own rewards. Chuck 
Stratton (51 M.Div.), who recently 
retired as pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church in Youngstown, New York, 
has attended about two dozen in- 
stitutes since the early 1960s, and 
he has found that mealtime conver- 
sations can sometimes provide as 
much inspiration as the lectures. 

“I was sitting at breakfast,” he 
recalls of this last institute, “and 
somehow the conversation got 


around to past lecturers. I said 
there was no one better than Bryant 
Kirkland, who did ‘The Preacher as 
Troubadour’ in 1986.” Stratton 
recommended to the group that 
Kirkland’s lectures offered ideas for 
dozens of sermons. 

“One man said, ‘That alone is 
worth coming here for!’ I have found 
the same thing,” Stratton continues. 
“You get an idea from somebody and 
...1t primes your pump.” 


As the institute progressed over 


the years, certain features grew into 
favorite traditions. The Bible study 
hour, which from the beginning has 
been conducted by some of the field’s 
most notable scholars — including 
Princeton’s own Bruce Metzger and 
Robert E. Speer — remains very 
popular today. (Lillian Taylor, as- 
sociate director of continuing educa- 
tion, considers it the hub of the 
schedule; “Everything else revolves 
around it,” she says.) 

There is also the hymnsing, a 
fifteen-minute prelude to the eve- 
ning service that allows the par- 
ticipants to express themselves 
through song. The hymnsing has 
been a standard feature since 1982, 
largely through the efforts of David 
Weadon, the Seminary’s C.F. Sea- 
brook Director of Music. Weadon, 
who leads the singing and plays 
accompanying piano, performs re- 
quested selections (the participants 
often call out their favorite hymns); 
he will also occasionally use the time 
to introduce new songs. “It’s a high- 
light,” says Judith Muller; since she 
is usually leading worship during 
services in Santa Barbara, Muller 
enjoys the treat of standing on the 
other side of the chancel and singing 
with the congregation. 

With the exception of small ad- 
ditions like the hymnsing, it would 
seem the basic format of the insti- 
tute has remained relatively un- 
changed over the years. A review of 
this year’s schedule, for example, 
shows the same care and commit- 
ment to exploring both the practical 
and the philosophical sides of theol- 
ogy, with lectures on “The Voice of 
the Bible in our Ethics,” “Introduc- 
ing a New Hymnal,” “Imagination 
and Preaching,” and “The Theory 
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Continuing Education Director Geddes 
Hanson (left) and longtime participant 
Andrew Newcomer join in the cake-cutting 
ceremony honoring the institute’s golden 
anniversary. 


and Practice of Christian Education.” 
(The institute offers electives 
necessary for Christian educator 
certification. ) 


But change occurs in everything, 
and the institute is no exception. 
Some of the participants have their 
own views — Newcomer, for ex- 
ample, finds a greater variety of 
denominations today but less com- 
mingling among them, and Stratton 
feels that the preaching has wor- 
sened over the years, with too many 
sermons simply being read rather 
than delivered from the heart. But 
there also has been one change of a 
more technological nature. While 
the institute lectures have been 
available on audiocassettes since the 
late 1970s, this year, for the first 
time, sections of the institute were 
videotaped for future distribution — 
“to take the institute and put han- 
dles on it,” according to Wayne 
Whitelock, Princeton’s director of 
educational communication and 
technology. 

The videos will consist of edited 
segments on each “challenge” — this 
year’s reincarnation of the public 
affairs forum conducted during 
Dr. Mackay’s time. The challenges, 
which covered emerging issues in 











the church and society, will be edited 
and packaged so they can be sent to 
local churches for adult study pro- 
grams. “The tape will be designed 
for a fifty-minute class,” says Joicy 
Becker, the media production and 
development coordinator. “Each 
tape will feature one speaker whose 
lecture will be edited into ten-minute 
portions to allow for discussion.” As 
with the institute, each tape will 
promote an exchange of ideas. 

With the help of such technology, 
the institute will continue to venture 
along theology’s frontier — as well 
as into areas of the world which still 
might not know of its offerings. 
“Last year, seventy-one percent [of 
the participants] came from a nar- 
row Strip along the East Coast — if 
you came from Ohio, you were a 
westerner,” Geddes Hanson says. 
“Td like to see more [participants] 
from the Pacific northwest, from the 
southwest, and from other countries 
— we have a good number of Cana- 
dians now, but not as many as there 
could be if the institute were more 
widely known.” 

One thing, however, will un- 
doubtedly remain the same about 
the institute: it will continue in the 
spirit of honest inquiry, and serve as 
a guide toward new directions. “As a 
pastor, you often get into patterns of 
minutiae in the church,” Andrew 
Newcomer remarks. “The institute 
lifts you out of that; it gives youa 
larger vista.” No better tribute could 
be given as the Institute of Theology 
prepares to tackle a new half-cen- 
tury of challenges. 


Those interested in finding out more 
about the Institute of Theology can 
call 1-800-622-6767, ext. 7990, week- 
days between 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
To order institute tapes, please write 
to the Listening Library, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Media 
Services, CN 821, Princeton, NJ 
08542-0803. 


Rich Youmans is associate editor of 
the Princeton Spire. 
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The Mace & The Mortarboard 
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-mortarboard. On Sunday, June 2, the Seminary’s 179th commencement 
took place as 241 men and women processed in a long, black line down the 
center aisle of the Princeton University chapel, each graduate receiving 
his or her degree from Seminary President Thomas W. Gillespie. 


The commencement featured an address delivered by the Reverend 
Joan SalmonCampbell, pastor of Third, Scots, and Mariners Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia and former moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (USA). The graduates sang their class hymn, 
“God of Grace and God of Glory,” and thirty-seven special awards for 
scholastic achievement were announced during the ceremony. 


In total, the Seminary conferred 146 Master of Divinity degrees; 61 
Master of Theology degrees; 11 Doctor of Ministry degrees; 15 Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees; and 8 Master of Arts degrees. As seen in the 
photographs on these pages, it was a time of achievement, joy, and, most 
of all, celebration. 





photos by Mike Bongart 











PARTING THE 





An encounter 
— with Kussia, 
its people, and 
the spirit of God. 





by Barbara Chaapel 


his past winter, I had the op- 

portunity to be a musical am- 

bassador to the Soviet Union 
with Singing City Choir of Philadel- 
phia, in which I have been a singer 
since 1977. We had been invited by 
the Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orchestra to be the first American 
choir to sing with them in their home 
city. Our fourteen-day tour took us to 
Moscow, Novgorod, and Leningrad. 
Along the way, our 130 singers came 
to better understand and to love the 
Russian people. 


For me it was a spiritual as well 
as a musical journey. I discovered 
that in Russia, the love of art, litera- 
ture, and music is closely entwined 
with the love of God. Dostoyevski 
wrote that only the beautiful can 
save the world; his countrymen and 
women seem to know that in their 
souls. My own journey toward God 
began in the love of words and 
music. These journal entries record 
the latest steps in that pilgrimage, 
steps I took with the Russian people. 


Moscow, December 29 — I stood 
in Red Square in the lightly falling 
snow and remembered the image of 
a schoolgirl crouched under her desk 
in a darkened classroom; the window 
shades were pulled down in prepara- 
tion for the shattering glass that 
would scream into the room if Rus- 
sian planes ever really dropped their 
bombs on Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 


The early Moscow dusk 
descended and the cold deepened. 
The snow, the dark cobblestones, 
and the granite buildings of the 
Supreme Soviet made the world 
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Smolensky Cathedral in Moscou, built in 1525, has been part = Russia’s Museum of 
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Natural History since 1922. It is part of the Novodevichy Convent, in whose cemetery are 
buried Chekhov, Prokofiev, and Khrushchev. Russian Orthodox church leaders hope it 


will soon be returned to the church. 


seem gray, even threatening. Sud- 
denly, spotlights came on to reveal 
the great spires of St. Basil’s cathe- 
dral. The onion-domes typical of 
Russian church architecture were 
painted in bright primary colors — 
surprising yellow diamond patterns, 
green and blue swirls, red and gold 


checkerboards. Below the burst of 
color, the guard changed in front of 
Lenin’s tomb; soldiers in the great- 
coats and fur hats worn by the 
Soviet military goose-stepped away 
into the darkness. The schoolgirl 
walked slowly across the Square and 
through the gates of the Kremlin. 


photo by Sue Anne Grier 


CURTAIN 


December 31 — We arrived in 
Novgorod, a city south of Leningrad 
that was literally decimated by the 
Nazis. It is known in Russia as the 
“city of churches” because of the 
many wooden churches built by the 
city’s merchant guilds. Only one is a 
“working” church; since the Revolu- 
tion the others have become state 
museums or they stand empty. 


We spent New Year’s Eve ata 
party organized for us and twenty- 
five Russian families. The scene 
could have been a restaurant in 
Philadelphia: festive tables, a five- 
piece band enticing couples onto a 
small dance floor, foil snowflakes 
hanging from the ceiling, party- 
goers festooned in paper hats. 


My roommate, Kathleen, and I 
sat at a table with Gena, a young 
Russian student of English, and his 
fiancee, Ira. Gena was eager to prac- 
tice his already-respectable English 
and thrilled to have two Americans 
to himself for the evening! We 
talked about Soviet politics, glas- 
nost, the impending Gulf War, jobs 
in the United States, and also about 
more personal things like love and 
marriage and our hopes for these 
fragile, beginning friendships. Ira, 
who did not speak English, smiled 
shyly and listened while Gena trans- 
lated. Before midnight she taught 
us to say “snovim godim” while she 
learned “Happy New Year!” 


At the stroke of twelve, the band 
struck up a Russian folk song that our 
hosts all sang lustily. Small TV screens 
carried Gorbachev’s internationally 
televised New Year’s speech, a greet- 
ing to the world and an appeal for 
peace. Although Singing City crowded 
in front of the monitors to watch, few 
of the Russians paid any attention. 


Then we danced together through 
the first hours of the new year! Polkas 
and mazurkas and waltzes and Rus- 
sian folk dances — we even taught 
them the Mummers strut! 


As we said farewell in the snow, 
Ira whispered something to Gena. 
He smiled and translated: “She said 


she had been afraid to come to this 
party because she had never met 
Americans before. Now she knows 
you are the same as we are — you 
dance, you laugh, you are afraid of 
the war, you have people at home 
that you love. She is glad she came.” 


January 1, 1991 — After only two 
hours of sleep, we struggled awake 
to walk a mile in the frosty pre-dawn 
to participate in a New Year’s morn- 
ing liturgy at St. Philip’s Russian 
Orthodox Church. The candles flick- 
ering through the church windows 
provided a beacon in the darkness. 
Inside, the warmth, the heavy fra- 
grance of incense, and the rich intona- 


tions of the church choir surrounded 


We listened entranced as 
[the priests] intoned the 
beginning words of the 
ancient liturgy. An old 
woman near me followed 
the liturgy in a prayer- 
book written out entirely 
by hand. 


us with the millenium-old mysticism 


of Russian Orthodox worship. 


The simple wooden sanctuary at 
first seemed Spartan. It had no pews: 
Russian Orthodox worshippers stand 
for the two- or three-hour-long service. 
There were no stained glass windows, 
no statuary. But every wall was ablaze 
from floor to ceiling with colorful icons, 
pictures of saints painted in golds, 
blues, reds, and violets on the wood. 
It was as if the saints themselves had 
joined the congregation in adoration 
of God. The room was full of light from 
hundreds of candles, and bent-over 
old women lovingly completed their 
ministry of preparation — dusting off 
the icons, positioning the carpets the 
priests would walk on, uncovering a 
sarcophagus to reveal the shrouded 
body of St. Philip lying visible through 
the glass. The congregation seemed 
to be made up almost entirely of elder- 
ly women, which told us the truth of 
the devastation brought to Novgorod 
by the world war. 

The priests entered through the 
iconostasis, the screen of icons 
separating the nave from the altar. 








We listened entranced as they in- 
toned the beginning words of the an- 
cient liturgy. An old woman near me 
followed the liturgy in a prayerbook 
written out entirely by hand. At the 
appointed moment, we sang 
“Bogoroditsye devo,” the Russian 
“Ave Maria,” from Rachmaninoff’s 
Vespers. The last notes hung on the 
air; when they had faded to nothing, 
I noticed tears running down the 
wrinkled cheeks of a stooped woman 
next to me; another crossed herself 
and kissed the air. These women had 
kept the rituals of the church alive 
during the seventy years since the 
Revolution, their faith a silent tes- 
timony to the constancy of God. 


To understand not a word of the 
service was a strange experience for 
this Presbyterian, so reliant on 
speech for worship. But there was a 
spirituality in that church which had 
nothing to do with the spoken word. 

I understood perhaps for the first 
time what it is to worship God in the 
beauty of holiness. 


After the service, I discovered 
that Gena and Ira had come to the 
church — a one-hour bus trip from 
their home — to hear us sing. Not 
Christians, they were deeply moved 
by the liturgy. They walked with us 
back to our hotel and Gena gave me 
a gift of friendship (a gesture we dis- 
covered is so important to Russians) 
—a small, wooden carving of the 
face of Christ which he had made. 


January 2 — The train ride to 
Leningrad afforded moments for 
reflection on the scarcity we saw 
everywhere. There were lines for 
bread, sausage, coats, milk. We ate 
simply (no fresh fruits and vegetables), 
but we always had enough to eat. 
Many Russians did not. Our staples 
for lunch were black bread, cheese, 
and a greasy kind of sausage. But 
today on the train when I opened the 
bag lunch the hotel had provided, I 
found, much to my delight, that a 
hard-boiled egg had been added. I 
peeled and ate that egg as if it were 
the last one on earth. 


January 4 — We sang our first con- 
cert with the Leningrad Philharmonic 
— Mozart’s Requiem. It was the 

first time many in our audience had 


(Continued on the next page) 
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heard the Requiem, since the perfor- 
mance of religious music had only 
recently been permitted. We sang in 
the historic and elegant Philharmonia 
Hall, where Dmitry Shostakovich 
had conducted concerts for Lenin- 
graders as German cannons bat- 
tered the city during the seige. 


After the orchestra left the stage, 
the standing-room-only audience 
took up an insistent, rhythmic clap- 
ping. We finally realized they 
wanted an encore and sang three 
African-American spirituals we had 
prepared. They exploded into an 
ovation after each one. Finally we 
had nothing left to sing, and as we 
began to leave the stage the audience 
fell silent. Slowly they raised their 
hands and waved to us across the 
footlights. One by one we waved 
back. I will never forget those smil- 
ing faces full of friendship. Were 
they once enemies? 


January 6 — Russian Orthodox 
Christmas Eve. Just before mid- 
night, after a day of rehearsals, 
tours, and shopping, I left the hotel 
and crossed the street to walk alone 
through the grounds of the Alex- 
ander Nevsky monastery and 
cemetery, and the Leningrad 
Theological Academy, one of two 
schools in Russia for the post-seminary 
training of theologians. Falling 
snow silenced the world and covered 
the gravestones in a Christmas 
blanket. I passed the graves of 
Dostoyevski and Tchaikovsky and 
thought of the words and the music 
they had given us long before super- 
powers divided the world. In the cen- 
ter of the monastery stood the Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, the largest of 
Leningrad’s “working” cathedrals. 
Music from the Christmas Eve service 
inside drifted into the night. There in 
the midst of the cemetery, Russian 
Christians celebrated nativity. 


January 7 — Christmas Day. 
Although the Russian Orthodox 
Church has been allowed to celebrate 
its Christmas liturgy periodically 
since the Revolution, this year 
marked the first time since 1917 that 
Christmas was a national holiday in 
Russia. The Christmas morning ser- 
vice at Holy Trinity cathedral was 
packed. Once again we were invited 
to sing part of the liturgy. 
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The highlight of the service for 
me was a children’s choir that sang 
simply and beautifully. They had 
only been singing together for a year 
or two (church schools have only 
recently become possible) and it was 
the first time they had sung in church. 
While the indestructible steadfast- 
ness of the old women had kept the 





The author, clad in the ubiquitous fur hat 
indispensable for Russian winters, on the 
Novgorod-to-Leningrad train. 


faith alive through years of dark- 
ness, the bright songs of the youth 
seemed to be the hope of the future. 


I left the service to find gypsies 
and beggars crowding the doorways 
for handouts. Even a poor nation 
has its poorest, the homeless ones 
whose eyes spoke profoundly on this 
morning which celebrated the birth 
of the one for whom there was no 
room in the inn. 


January 8 — We visited Piskarev- 
skoye Cemetery today. It is the final 
resting place for more than a half 
million Russians who died in the 
nine-hundred-day seige of Lenin- 
grad. It is a world of black and 
white: jet black slabs of granite in a 
field of snow; white, snow-draped 
mounds marking mass graves with 
dark walkways between; a forest of 
white birch trees with their wet 
branches, black and bare, reaching 
skyward. To add to the stark con- 
trasts are the sounds: haunting 
minor-key music of Tchaikovsky 


piped through loud-speakers, and 
the raucous din of hundreds of crows 
perched in the trees and circling 
over the graves. They seem both 
guardians and mourners of the dead. 
Only an eternal flame brings color 
and warmth and humanity. 


I think about an entire city — 
men, women, adolescents, tiny 
babies — slowly starved to death. 
Piskarevskoye helps me to under- 
stand why suffering is such a pro- 
found part of the Russian character. 


January 9 — Tonight my roommate 
and I were invited to the home of 
Boris Ustimenko for dinner. Boris 
is a student at the Theological 
Academy whom I met in Princeton 
last summer. He and his wife and 
sister live in a tiny flat outside of 
Leningrad — two rooms into which 
are crowded kitchen, bedrooms, 
dining room, and living room. Boris’s 
wife was in the south of Russia, wait- 
ing to have their first child, so his 
sister was our hostess. 


Having used carefully saved 
ration coupons, she prepared a feast 
for us: chicken, caviar, bread, cab- 
bage, borscht, tomatoes, salad, and 
icy glasses of vodka. Before the 
meal, Boris asked us to join him in 
prayer. We all faced the icon dis- 
played in the corner of the room, and 
Kathleen and I joined along in our 
faulty Russian. 


When it was time for dessert, 
Boris’s sister (who spoke with her 
eyes and her smile since.she knew 
no English) turned out the lights 
with a twinkle in her eye and 
mysteriously disappeared into the 
kitchen. She returned carrying a 
cake shaped like a heart, with 
candles lit around the edge. Boris 
told us it was a friendship cake she 
had baked especially for us, her first 
American guests. The joy on her 
face brought tears to my eyes. 


I hope I will see Boris again. 
He would like to come to Princeton 
Seminary to study someday. I car- 
ried home with me a small icon he 
gave me that night. It will remind 
me of the beauty of God’s spirit. 


Barbara Chaapel (’73 M.Div.) is editor 
of the Princeton Spire. 


Of Prairies and Prayers 


he beauty and brutality of rural ministry in Montana 





by Kerry Holder 


I am sitting 7,500 feet above sea 
level atop Old Baldy, one of the 
oldest mountains on the continent, 
overlooking the Highwood Range of 
west-central Montana. The dirt 
roads below me serrate the prairie 
grasslands like old, rusty sawblades; 
they cut and jag, tracing a pattern of 
property lines. To the left is Tony 
and Frances Gliko’s ranch. To the 
right, just over the butte and beyond 
my own small spread, is Old Joe’s. 
The beauty here is straight out of 
the Old West — imagine a collage of 
mountains, rivers, acres of unin- 
habited prairie, and a sky that goes 
on forever. 


As I look out from the peak — 
past the barn in front of my 
ranchhouse, past the one thousand 
Minuteman missile silos of central 
Montana, over the Dakota plains 
and the vast Great Lakes, and just 
shy of Manhattan’s skyscrapers — I 
can almost see New Jersey, and 
Princeton. The distance seems 
great, and yet the skills I learned at 
seminary — contextualizing my 
theology, taking seriously my cul- 
tural setting, proclaiming the gospel 
— have stayed with to me across the 
miles and proven themselves time 
and again during my ministry here. 
Sometimes folks raise an eyebrow in 
these parts when they hear I 
graduated from “that eastern city- 





cords of wood lie in readiness for the 
bitter Montana winter. 


slicker school.” But the pretenses 
soon fade when we get about doing 
the Lord’s work and realize that 
folks are folks no matter on which 
side of the Divide they were born. 

In a very real sense, this first 
call after earning my M.Div. last 
year has been a homecoming. 
Raised by the sons and daughters of 
west Georgia farmers, I came to the 
Episcopal Church of the Incarnation 
in Great Falls with my roots in 
“country” language and culture, and 
I brought with me a healthy supply 
of Randy Travis music for hours 
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Holder on her front porch, where 


spent rocking on the front porch 
with my parishioners. 

I also have some personal claims 
to Montana tradition in that my 
great-great-grandaddy, John 
Bozeman, blazed a path to Montana 
— the famed Bozeman Trail — in 
the late 1860s, and he founded what 
became his namesake city. He was 
looking for gold, like everybody else 
in the region, and leaving behind a 
war-ravaged Georgia in the process. 
Fortunately, this claim to tradition 
has given me deeper access than 
most newcomers to the dreams and 
tragedies of the Montana people. 

Montanans are not ones to part 
easily with their traditions, and they 
can make rural ministry for this 
transplanted Southern woman quite 
interesting at times. Our parish has 
about one thousand members on the 
books, including native Americans, 
and the congregations we serve are 
spread out across the north-central 
portion of the state; we have 
parishioners who drive two hundred 
miles to church. Many times, 
though, I'll have to go to them to do 
pastoral counseling, since Mon- 
tanans dislike office settings — 
they'd much rather talk over a cup 
of coffee in the kitchen. 

One of the biggest problems in 
understanding rural people is the as- 

(Continued on following page) 
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sumption that they are like everyone 
else. The perception of the rural 
parish as simply a smaller version of 
an urban church is deadly to effec- 
tive ministry. For example, while at 
Princeton I was part of an ex- 
perimental program called Center 
for Theology and Land, which was 
the first training program in the 
country for seminarians preparing 
for rural ministry. I pastored a 
small parish in Wisconsin, and 
during my first months there I 
couldn’t figure out why no one came 
in for pastoral counseling. I even- 
tually discovered, by the grace of a 
well-intentioned parishioner, that no 
one would show up during the 
posted hours because everybody in 
town knew everybody else’s pickup 
truck, and would be wondering what 
so-and-so needed to see the pastor 
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about! 

Here in Montana, the pastor of a 
Lutheran church in the nearby town 
of Belt learned that same lesson. 

His people now know that Pastor 
Swenson sits in the same booth at 
the Country Corner Cafe from 6:30 
to 8:00 every morning, and that they 
can iron out their marital disputes 
over a cup of coffee with him. 

Simple and sweet. 

Before this portrait of rural 
ministry begins to sound a bit idyl- 
lic, let me share what is hard about 
being here. I am sometimes the only 
resource around. Recently, a woman 
whose daughter was a victim of in- 
cest drove 150 miles to see me at the 
church. Fortunately I had some 
training with incest survivors, and 
there is a group in Great Falls for 
the child. But there are no profes- 


“Montanans dislike office settings,” 
Holder says; many times she must go to 
them to do pastoral counseling. 





sional counselors for the mother. In 
Princeton, I could have had a list of 
fifteen good people. In Great Falls, 

there’s no one. 


It is also very isolating here. 
Where I live in the Highwood Moun- 
tains, I have to drive thirty minutes 
just to reach the nearest grocery 
store. My church is forty-five 
minutes away, a trip that can be 
especially hard in the winter when 
the sun is still down as I leave for 
work, and darkness has set in before 
I arrive home. Also, the deep snows 
can be very difficult. When the ther- 
mometer drops to twenty below, 
some good old Montanan is sure to 


say, “Life’s tough in the West.” Indeed. 
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It is especially tough on one 
particular group with whom I minis- 
ter: the native American people. I 
cannot begin to articulate the scar- 
city of resources available to these 
natives of Montana. (This scarcity is 
the primary tool of white racism in 
the region.) We work primarily with 
urban Indians of the Blackfeet, Chip- 
pewa, and Cree nations. Their in- 
fant mortality rate rivals Third 
World figures, they are afflicted with 
alcoholism, and the hunger and lack 
of housing is appalling both on and 
off reservations. Montana Indians 
are among the most oppressed in the 
country. The land that the govern- 
ment has given them is not readily 
arable, and it’s almost impossible for 
them to herd cattle because of the ex- 
treme weather conditions — the 
winds here can be ferocious. 


Despite such overwhelming 
oppression, some native Americans 
have a spiritual dignity like none I 
have ever witnessed. We recently 
celebrated in Great Falls an Inter- 
tribal Powwow for Sobriety, which 
helped raise money for various agen- 
cies that treat alcoholism. At least 
two thousand people attended the 
three-day event. It’s traditional at 
powwows to give away food, and to 
honor the elders of the community 
by presenting them with gifts. But 
mostly the celebration involved danc- 
ing, since native Americans make 
full use of their bodies in worship. 


During the powwow’s final sacred 


dance — the Friendship Dance — 
my friend, Sarah LeDeux Schmasow 
of the Chippewa-Cree family, pulled 
me into the long chain of bodies 
decked in beautifully colored bustles 
[tailfeathers], ribbon shirts, and 
moccasins. We danced to the chant- 
ing voices and beating drums, our 
bodies forming a spiral which slowly 
closed in upon itself. When the lead 
dancer came to the core, we all 
turned around — facing one another 
one by one — and danced back out. 
It was a beautiful expression of 
friendship and respect, and one of 
the most rewarding experiences of 
my ministry. 

Many of the problems which the 
native Americans face stem from the 
colonizing patterns of white racism. 








Rural ministry can be rigorous, and a 
pastoral visit can sometimes mean 
helping with chores. 





When I first moved here, I became 
friends with a native American 
woman who was looking for housing. 
Sometimes during her search she 
would ask me to go to the manager 
of an apartment building first and 
inquire about vacancies. Too often, 
any vacancy would vanish once the 
manager saw her. Such racism is 
prevalent here; it has been carried 
on through generations and is evi- 
dent everywhere. There’s not one 
native American Episcopal or 
Catholic priest in Montana, nor is 
there a native American Pres- 
byterian minister. There’s not one 
native American representative on 
the Great Falls town council — 
despite the fact that ten thousand In- 
dians live in Great Falls and make 
up one-sixth of its population. Our 
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parish also struggles with integra- 
tion; only four percent of our con- 
gregation is Indian. 

My church is attempting to 
break the cycle, though. Through 
the Native American Association at 
the local college, as well as through 
our own parish ministry, we have 
brought native tribal leaders to 
Great Falls to educate the people on 
spiritual, cultural, and linguistic 
practices. We have designed and im- 
plemented anti-racism workshops in- 
volving native and white team 
leadership and interaction. We have 
created a traditional Tipi camp for 
outstanding native and white youth 
in the Medicine-Two-Badger wilder- 
ness area near Glacier Park; the 
camp will be run and led by Episcopal 
priests and two Blackfeet spiritual 
leaders, Liz and Buster Yellow Kid- 
ney. And we have created a diocesan 
board for native American affairs in 
the Episcopal Diocese of Montana. 
These breakthroughs do come with a 
price, however; many people have 
been driven out of Montana for at- 
tempting to change the racist struc- 
tures here. As I said, Montanans do 
not part easily with their traditions. 


One of our church’s greatest 
dreams is the creation of a spiritu- 
ally based Native American Treatment 
Center for drug and alcohol abuse. 
The center would combine tradi- 
tional Indian and Christian spiritual 
practices, such as sweat lodges and 
communion, with a twelve-step 
recovery process. Our church would 
like to sponsor this, but funding is 
still a problem. Still, we pray and 
believe that the money will come. 
They say you pay to live in Montana, 
and it is a true word; the state has 
one of the poorest economies in the 
union. But even in the midst of the 
poverty and the isolation, the pay- 
ment is tempered by the beauty of 
Montana’s landscape, and by the 
deep-seated dignity of all its peoples. 
As with the pioneers’ settling of the 
state, the only way to minister in 
Montana is to forge ahead relying on 
faith and the solidity of your dreams. 


Kerry Holder (90 M.Div.) is associate 
minister at the Episcopal Church of 
the Incarnation in Great Falls, MT: 
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Investing in Ministry: Charitable Lead Trusts 





——— 


Do you wish you could make a large gift to Princeton Seminary, but hesitate because of a need you may 


have for those funds down the line or a desire to pass them along to your children or grandchildren? If that is 
the case, a Charitable Lead Trust may just be the answer. 
Most gifts that come to our institution are made either outright or by means of an arrangement that pays 





the donor income for life or for a period of years, with the principal eventually becoming the property of the 
Seminary. In addition to having the satisfaction of helping to advance the Seminary’s mission, the donor of 
such gifts is entitled to a charitable deduction for income tax purposes and a number of other benefits. 

A Charitable Lead Trust, though, works just the opposite from the typical life income arrangement. Instead 
of the donor receiving income for a period of time and the principal eventually going to the Seminary, it is the 
Seminary that receives income for a period of time, with the principal then going to the donor’s children or 


grandchildren, or to other individuals. There is no charitable deduction for income tax purposes with this ar- 
rangement, but federal gift taxes and estate taxes are greatly reduced or eliminated altogether. The Charitable 
Lead Trust has particular appeal, then, to individuals in high gift and estate tax brackets with a strong desire 


and ability to provide trust payments for a number of years to the Seminary. 


While the concept is not complex, the individual arrangements and tax considerations often are. We would, 
therefore, urge anyone contemplating entering into a Charitable Lead Trust to consult with legal and financial 


advisors. 


There is a variation of the Charitable Lead Trust that calls for the assets of the trust to return to the donor 
at the end of the trust’s term, rather than to be passed along to children, grandchildren, or others. It is known 


as a “grantor lead trust.” 


The Seminary has a booklet describing the Charitable Lead Trust and this variation of it in greater detail. 
To obtain this booklet or receive information about any of the life income plans offered by the Seminary, contact 
the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of development, at 609-497-7756. 





In Memory Of: 

The Reverend Richard M. Archibald 
?49B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Marvin C. Baarman 
(52G) to the Annual Fund 

John Rea Bamford to the Annual 
Fund 

E. Stanley Barclay to the William 
Harte Felmeth Chair for Pastoral 
Theology 

Helen Ledyard Carpenter to the 
Annual Fund 

Alfred Christie to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Daniel B. Eveland 
(?50B) to the Annual Fund 

Margaret Crumley Fairchild to the 
Annual Fund 


In Honor Of: 


The Reverend Jerry E. Flanigan 
(56B) to the Scholarship Fund 


In Appreciation Of: 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. 
Dougherty (54B) to the 
Scholarship Fund 
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Bernard Flanigan to the Graham 
Kislingbury-First Presbyterian 
Church of Burlingame 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Bernard Flanigan to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

Mary Harper Fox to the Graham 
Kislingbury-First Presbyterian 
Church of Burlingame 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. (22b) and Mrs. 
Walter A. Groves to the Annual 
Fund 

Dr. Seward Hiltner to the Annual 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Daniel W. Hollinger 
(01B) to Princeton Seminary 


William Lee Kinney (’91B) to Speer 
Library for books 

The Reverend Dr. James D. Miller 
(77B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Robert J. Elder 
(74B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Joan L. Irminger 
(88B) to the Annual Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Norman Victor Hope 
to the Norman Victor Hope 
Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Barbara Parke to the Annual Fund 

Catherine Jennings Semmes to the 
Graham Kislingbury-First 
Presbyterian Church of 
Burlingame Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Frederick B. 
Speakman (’45B) to Princeton 
Seminary 

Mary Isabelle Stouffer to the Speer 
Library Expansion Fund 

Dr. Kalman L. Sulyok (’56D) to the 
Dr. Kalman L. Sulyok Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


[he Reverend Dr. Robert Doran Young 
to the Robert Doran Young 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. (’42B) and Mrs. 
Ansley G. Van Dyke to the Ansley 
G. and Jane R. Van Dyke 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 











Continuing Education Calendar 


September 
9-13 “The Authority of the Pastor: New Ways of Thinking About 
Leadership” 


(H. Barry Evans, George McCauley, and J. Randall Nichols) 


October 


fl “Preaching on Stewardship” 
(Albert C. Winn) 


7-10 “Problem-Solving in Voluntary Institutions” 
(John Talbot) 


10-11 “Medical Ethics” 
(Philip Boyle) 


11-12 “Charles Wesley and Corporate Piety: Hymns, Scripture, 
and Worship” 
(Frank Baker, Heather Murray Elkins, James Charlesworth, 
Geoffrey Wainwright) 


14 “Mobilizing Typical Churches for Social Ministries” 
(Carl Dudley) 


PA Off-Campus Seminar — Tulsa, OK 
“The Christian Pilgrimage” 
(Diogenes Allen) 


21-24 “Doctrine: Will It Preach?” 
(James Kay) 


28-31 “Ministering to the Emotional Needs of Congregations” 
(John Talbot) 





For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NeJJ 08540, 609-497-7990 
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Providing a Lifeline in Rural Maine 


As one Seminary student recently discovered, 
creative churches in Maine have found a way to 
assist impoverished people who have fallen 
through society's “safety net.” 


by Russell Roberts 


Tales from the Archives 


From a whalebone cane to a photo of the 
Confederate student who made Brown Hall 
possible, historical treasures are bringing 
new perspectives to the Princeton tradition. 


by Rich Youmans 


A Time to Remember, A Time to Renew 


After six years as chair of Princeton’s board 

of trustees, David B. Watermulder stepped down 
and was succeeded by Johannes Krahmer. Both 
men look toward a new era of leadership — 

at Princeton and in the church. 


by Barbara Chaapel 


Investing in Ministry: Charitable Gift Annuities 
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A Message from the President 








Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


The Seminary began its 180th academic year with more than 250 new students in its 
five degree programs. Of the entering Master of Divinity students, sixty-five percent are between 
twenty-two and thirty years of age, sixty-six percent are unmarried, and forty-four percent are wom- 
en. States with the highest representation are New Jersey, California, New York, and Pennsylvania, in 
that order. International students represent all six continents. 


At its fall meeting, the board of trustees assigned the Thomas W. Synnott Chair in 
Christian Education to Dr. Freda Ann Gardner; established the William Albright Eisenberger Chair 
in Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, and assigned it to Dr. Katharine Doob Sakenfeld; established 
the Joseph Ross Stevenson Chair in Church History (in honor and memory of the Seminary’s second 
president), and assigned it to Dr. Kathleen McVey; and established the James Hastings Nichols Chair in 
Modern European Church History. 


Upon recommendation of the faculty senate, the board also appointed the Reverend 
Dr. Abigail Rian Evans as associate professor of practical theology and director of field education. 
Herself an alumna of the Seminary, Dr. Evans received her Ph.D. in bioethics from Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Her practical experience includes missionary service in Brazil, pastorates in New York City and 
North Dakota, campus ministry at Columbia University, synod executive leadership in Appalachia, 
and, most recently, directorship of the Health Care Ministries of the National Capital Presbytery 
in Washington, DC. Here at the Seminary, she will teach in and administer the field education 
program, which will become part of the new Master of Divinity curriculum in the fall of 1992. 


With great pleasure I share these important developments with you, and remain 






i\. Faithfully yours, 


' = 


4 





/ 





Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


PTS Video Series Debuts 
with “Carols of Many Nations” 


Christmas has always inspired a 
spirit of reverence that can leave the 
heart feeling as bright and fresh 

as the season’s first snowfall. That 
spirit can be manifested in many 
ways, from individual prayer to the 
sharing of gifts, but it seems most 
fully realized when voices join in the 
singing of favorite carols. Which is 
probably why the “Carols of Many 
Nations” service in Miller Chapel 
has quickly become such a beloved 
part of the Seminary’s spiritual life. 


Established in 1987 by David 
Weadon, Princeton’s C. F. Seabrook 
Director of Music, the candlelight 
service features the Seminary Sing- 
ers, an eighteen-member choir com- 
posed mainly of students. Accompanied 
by organ and harp, the singers per- 
form an array of both traditional and 
non-traditional carols that reflect 
the intimacy of the season. 


Now that celebration has been 
preserved on videotape and made 
available by the Seminary for pur- 
chase. Entitled Carols of Many Na- 
tions, the fifty-eight-minute tape is a 
live recording of the December 1990 
service of the same name. The first 
commercial video ever produced by 
the Seminary, it is intended as the ini- 
tial tape of a series that will recreate 
the Seminary experience and extend 
the message of the Christian faith. 


The video, which was released in 
early October, presents the service as 
a whole, complete with scriptural ac- 
counts of Christ’s birth and the joyous 
singing of the congregation. Accord- 
ing to Wayne Whitelock, Princeton’s 
director of educational communica- 
tions and technology, it is the latest in 
a line of media projects that have at- 
tempted to “extend the Seminary’s 
ministry.” Over the past thirty years, 
those endeavors have taken the form 
of records, audiocassettes, film strips, 
and photographic and slide presenta- 
tions. Video arrived in the early 1970s 
when NBC donated several television 
cameras to the Seminary; these were 
used to record students as they per- 
formed speech exercises. Today a mod- 
ern media facility — including fully 
equipped recording and television 





. Recorded live in Miller Chapel 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The “Carols of Many Nations” video pre- 
sents the Seminary Singers performing 
both traditional and nontraditional carols. 


studios — is located on the ground 
floor of Templeton Hall. 


This progression has now led to 


a program of video production and dis- 


tribution, and to Carols of Many Na- 
tions. The tape is being marketed to 
a broad audience — anyone who en- 
joys Christmas, basically — and the 
carols range from a solo instrumental 
performance of “Silent Night! Holy 
Night!” by harpist Kathleen Bride to 
choral performances of lesser known 
carols from such countries as Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Spain. 


“It’s a good mix of different na- 
tions, of different time periods,” says 
Joicy Becker, the media production 
and development coordinator and the 
director of the video. “The carols are 
not always traditional favorites; some 
are a little unusual.” One example of 
these lesser known carols is the six- 
teenth-century Spanish carol “Riu, 
Riu, Chiu: El Lobo Rabioso,” which is 
performed to the accompaniment of a 
tambourine. 


Capturing those carols on tape 
proved to contain inherent challenges. 
The greatest of these was finding a way 





to record the service’s beauty without 
disturbing its reverent mood. “Since 
we were not allowed to be intrusive, 
[the three-member camera crew] had 
no communication while taping,” Beck- 
er says. “I tried to explain in advance 
what we were looking for — the am- 
bience, the tradition, the worshipful 
experience — and then I put it all 
together in the editing room” 


While Carols of Many Nations 
makes for an inspirational pilot tape, 
the program's second video — planned 
for release shortly — will offer viewers 
an incisive look at emerging issues in 
both the church and society. A two- 
tape package will present the “chal- 
lenge” sessions of this year’s Institute 
of Theology, each of which focused on 
a timely topic such as nuclear prolif- 
eration, ecological ravagement, sexism, 
pluralism, and the reconciliation of 
science and theology. 


“These will be designed as 
adult study resources, to be used in 
the parish for lay people,” Becker says. 
“They'll give a front-row view of what's 
going on with the intellectual leaders 
of the church and the issues they’re 
grappling with.” Each tape will con- 
tain four ten-minute challenges with 
introductions and discussion ques- 
tions. Hopefully, each challenge will 
also encourage viewers to consider 
their own involvement in such issues 
and reflect on how they can make a dif- 
ference within their communities. 


As Becker and Whitelock both 
point out, video is the medium of the 
moment; even in classrooms, profes- 
sors are now accepting tapes in lieu 
of papers. It is also one of the most 
dynamic of all media, with constant 
technological advancements increas- 
ing both its effectiveness and its avail- 
ability. Yet as Whitelock avows, the 
video program's commitment to sup- 
porting the Seminary and communi- 
cating the message of Christ will 
remain unaltered — as constant, say, 
as a Christmas carol. Some things 
just don’t change. 


Carols of Many Nations is now avail- 
able for $8.95 plus postage and tax. 
For more information on ordering 
videotapes, please write to PTS Videos, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Media Services, CN 821, Princeton, 
NJ 08542-08038. 
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National Media Attention 
Reaches Princeton’s Dead 
Sea Scrolls Project 


When the Huntington Library in San 
Marina, CA, announced on September 
22 that they would make available to 
qualified scholars a complete photo- 
graphic set of the Dead Sea Scrolls, it 
broke a lock on the documents held 
for four decades by an small coterie of 
scholars. For the first time, the un- 
published documents would be avail- 
able for study, and the news sent shock 
waves throughout the academic com- 
munity — and set off a barrage of phone 


calls to James H. Charlesworth, Prince- 


ton’s George L. Collord Professor of 
New Testament Literature, and editor 
of the Seminary’s Dead Sea Scrolls 
Project. 


Within a few weeks of Hunting- 
ton’s stunning announcement, Charles- 
worth had been quoted in newspapers 
around the country (including the New 
York Times, the Los Angeles Times, 
and the Chicago Herald-Tribune) and 
had made appearances on CNN 
Morning News and ABC’s Good 
Morning America. He consistently 
acclaimed the library's decision — 
“The refusal to let a good scholar see 
a manuscript or photograph is difficult 
to defend,” he told the New York 
Times — and stressed that the scrolls’ 
wider access to scholars would help 
refute fears that some documents were 
being withheld because they under- 
mined Judaism and Christianity. 

Mystery seems to have sur- 
rounded the documents ever since the 
first scroll was found in 1947 by Arab 
shepherds. In succeeding years, 
about seven hundred documents were 
discovered, most of which were in 
fragments. Two categories of scrolls 
were eventually established: early 
copies of the Old Testament, and pre- 
viously unknown writings by cave 
dwellers who lived near a community 
called Qumran on the northwestern 
shore of the Dead Sea. 


In the mid-1950s, the scrolls 
were placed under the control of 
seven international scholars. How- 
ever, the group’s slow output over the 
next few decades — only about half of 
the documents have been translated 
and published — ultimately led to 
erroneous conspiracy theories and 
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What’s My Calling? 





in the New Jersey area. 


2 


An updated version of “What’s My Line” was performed on campus October 19 
during Seminary Saturday, an annual event in which Princeton opens its doors 
to the community. For the first time, a separate program was designed for junior 
and senior high school students, and it featured a question-and-answer session in 
which the teenagers had to guess which of the eight robed contestants above were 
seminarians. The two who garnered the most votes were Contestant Number 1, 
Tim Richards, and Contestant Number 8, Kathy Perelli — both of whom were the 
only non-seminarians. (Richards is director of food service, and Perelli is assis- 
tant to the alumni/ae secretary.) This year Seminary Saturday drew a crowd of 
397 (including 134 teenagers) representing almost sixty Presbyterian churches 
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general frustration. Now the Hun- 
tington announcement has opened 
the door to new inquiries, and both 
the decision and the resulting publicity 
will surely help the Seminary’s Dead 
Sea Scrolls Project, whose twenty-five- 
member team has been studying the 
nonbiblical documents since 1985. 


“We will be the first institution to 
receive a complete set of the Hunting- 
ton photographs,” Charlesworth said 
recently. “It hasn't really altered our 
program yet, because we already have 
people involved in [the project] who 
are using the unpublished material. 
But the publicity is drawing tremen- 
dous attention to what we’re doing — 
it may even help us to raise the money 
necessary to complete the project.” 

To finish its research, Charles- 
worth continues, the project currently 
needs about $250,000, or half the total 
estimated cost. The expense, he says, 
is due mainly to the nature of the work: 


“We're talking about putting together 
hundreds of thousands of fragments, 
some of which are no bigger than a 
thumb. It’s like a jigsaw puzzle.” 


Despite such obstacles, the pro- 
ject members have persevered, and 
they recently published volume one of 
the world’s first comprehensive criti- 
cal edition of the published Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Entitled Graphic Concor- 
dance to the Dead Sea Scrolls, the book 
was published by Westminster/John 
Knox Press, and it contains about 
59,000 entries drawn from 223 texts 
and more than 3,500 fragments. 
Three more volumes will follow 
within the next two to three years, fol- 
lowed by a paperback edition of the 
translations alone. By then, possibly, 
all the mysteries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls will finally be unravelled, and 
the jigsaw pieces will lock together to 
reveal a better picture of the origins 
of Judaism and Christianity. 
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What They're Reading 
At Princeton Seminary 


A 
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A sampling from the bookshelves 
of faculty members and adminis- 
trators. 


he reading list of Freda 

Gardner, professor of Chris- 

tian education and director of 
Princeton’s School of Christian Edu- 
cation, has recently included several 
books that, as she says, deal with “dif- 
ferent lifestyles and . . . people whose 
values are different from American 
middle class values.” 


One such title is My Place (Sea- 
ver Books, Henry Holt and Company, 
1987) by Sally Morgan. In this 
Australian best-seller, which won 
the Australian Human Rights and 
Equal Opportunity Commission’s 
1987 literary award, the author 
writes of her discovery at age fifteen 
that she is an aborigine, and her sub- 
sequent quest to discover those 
aboriginal roots. “I’ve always been 
fascinated by Australia,” Gardner 
says, “and one of the secrets of that 
continent is the way the aboriginal 
people have been treated, which is al- 
most as shameful as the way blacks 
were treated in this country.” 


Another book Gardner recently 
completed is The Education of Little 
Tree (Delacourte Press, 1991) by 
Forrest Carter. This is an account of 
the education of a five-year-old 
orphan by his Cherokee grandparents, 
who raise him according to their 
Indian values. “It’s very insightful 





in terms of how adults influence chil- 
dren,” Gardner says, “and the pos- 
sibilities that [parents] have for 
communicating their values.” 


In that same vein, Gardner’s 
reading list includes The Spiritual 
Life of Children (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1990). Written by Robert 
Coles, a professor of psychiatry and 
medical humanities at Harvard 
University, it encompasses Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Islamic commu- 
nities and explores how children see 
such spiritual elements as the face of 
God, heaven and hell, prayer, the 
Second Coming, and religious and 
nonreligious people. “Coles has 
many books on children’s develop- 
ment — what children think about 
and how they deal with the circum- 
stances of their lives,” Gardner says. 
“He helps us to see what many of us 
might overlook.” 
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“It’s not exactly cheering to con- 
template all the innocent people who 
have been imprisoned or executed on 
erroneous eyewitness assertions,” 
says William Brower, associate 


- professor of speech and communica- 


tion, after reading Witness for the 
Defense: The Accused, the Eyewitness, 
and the Expert Who Puts Memory on 
Trial (St. Martin’s Press, 1991) by 
Elizabeth Loftus and Katherine 
Ketchum. Loftus, a psychologist 
who is an expert in memory, explains 
why memory is not always reliable, 
how eyewitnesses can often be 
wrong, and even how erroneous 
“memories” can sometimes be im- 
planted by a questioner. “[The book] 
makes a powerful case against 
depending on eyewitness testimony 
as the determining evidence in 
criminal cases,” Brower says. 

When in the mood for fiction, 
Brower prefers short stories — par- 
ticularly the work of two writers 
with a southern connection: Madison 
Smartt Bell, who grew up in Ten- 
nessee, and Lee Smith, who lives in 
Chapel Hill, NC. “They both have 
what I would call a southern sense 
of humor, and they are very good at 
portraying without caricaturing 
southern middle-class types that I 
knew when I was a young boy,” says 
Brower, who was born in Alabama. 








“They're tough without being mean- 
spirited.” Two good examples of 
these skills, Brower says, are Bell's 
“The Naked Lady” from Zero db and 
Other Stories (Ticknor and Fields, 
1987) and “Between the Lines” from 
Cakewalk (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1981). 


* 


Peter Paris says one of the 
most important books that he’s read 
recently is The Black Church in the 
African American Experience (Duke 
University Press, 1990) by C. Eric 
Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya. 
“It is a thorough study of 2,200 black 
churches in terms of sociology of 
religion,” says Princeton’s Elmer G. 
Homrighausen Professor of Christian 
Social Ethics. “It’s the first major 
study that’s been done in fifty years, 
and ... it introduces a great deal of 
new data — particularly the relation- 
ship between urban and rural set- 
tings, and the impact of the black 
theology movement on the churches.” 


Paris also recently completed 
There is a Balm in Gilead: The Cul- 
tural Roots of Martin Luther King, 
Jr. (Fortress Press, 1991) by Lewis 
V. Baldwin. The book traces those 
roots and reveals how they helped to 
prepare King for his theological 
education. King was educated at 
predominantly white institutions 


(Crozer Theological Seminary and 


Boston University); Baldwin's belief, 
Paris says, is that King’s “prepara- 
tion in a black cultural context func- 
tioned as a principle of criticism. He 
was able to sift out the kinds of 
things that would be useful and help- 
ful to him.” While various studies 
have referred to King’s cultural 
roots, Paris adds, this is the first 
thorough, historical study. 

Another book which touches on 
King’s legacy is Martin and Malcolm 
and America (Orbis Press, 1991) by 
James H. Cone. “Cone’s argument is 
that [King and Malcolm X] represent 
the personification of a dialectic in 
the African-American experience,” 
Paris says. “It is the nature of that 
experience to always have the two 
present. Therefore, if one is develop- 
ing a theology that is expressive of 
this experience, one has to try to 
work with both because they are, in 
the final analysis, complementary.” 
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As one Seminary student 
recently discovered, creative 
churches in Maine have 
found a way to assist impovu- 
erished people who have 
fallen through society’s 


“safety net.” 


his past summer, amidst the 
picture-postcard beauty of the 
south-central Maine woodlands, 


came an experience that Donovan 
Drake will not soon forget. 


“Inside this old shack on top of a 
hill lived two women around thirty 
years old. They had no money, no 
food stamps, and no jobs,” he said. 
The two women’s situation was des- 
perate. Sick, living in a home witha 
gaping hole in the roof, and unable to 
qualify for public assistance, the wom- 
en were hoping — and praying — 
that help would come. 

It came — in the form of the 
Rural Community Action Ministry 
(RCAM), a nonprofit social service 
agency that offers resources and aid 
to twelve rural communities in Maine’s 
Androscoggin, Kennebec, and Oxford 
counties. After a building crew staffed 
primarily by volunteers fixed the roof 
of the women’s home, other RCAM 
members began exploring ways to get 
them food and medicine. 


RCAM has been helping the im- 
poverished in south-central Maine for 
more than twenty years now. A pri- 
vate, secular organization based in 
Leeds, the agency was founded in 
1970 by fifteen area churches and a 
group of ecumenical clergy — includ- 
ing Carl Geores, Jr., a Princeton 
alumnus (52 B.D.) and currently a 
consultant to the Seminary’s field 
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education program. RCAM began as 
a tiny organization (with a budget 
under $20,000) that primarily helped 
to rebuild homes. 

Today, with a budget of approxi- 
mately $350,000, the agency has a 
staff of nine people and scores of vol- 
unteers. It also offers a wide variety 
of programs, which include providing 
emergency housing and food, offering 
adolescent pregnancy counseling, 
rebuilding and rehabilitating houses, 
and teaching people how to grow 
their own food in gardens. In addi- 
tion, an outreach program can direct 
residents to the area’s available 
resources and services. 


The agency’s purpose is to help 
people become self-sufficient and to 
assist those in need. Yet quite often 
the helping hand that RCAM provides 





roviding a Lifeline 


by Russell Roberts 


is actually a lifeline. Without RCAM’s 
help, the future for many of these 
people would be precarious indeed. 


But Donovan Drake knew none 
of this when Geores asked him earlier 
this year if he would like to go to Maine 
and make a short tape about RCAM 
and its work. Drake, a senior in the 
Seminary’s M.Div. program who also 
works in the campus’s media center, 





Since 1970, the 
Rural Community 
Action Ministry has 
helped to rebuild 
and rehabilitate 
hundreds of homes 
and buildings in 





south-central Maine. 
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in Rural Maine 


agreed to go — never dreaming that 
this video would be unlike the many 
others he’s done. 


But it was. “After I got up there 
and started doing the project, it wasn’t 
just a project like before,” he said re- 
cently during an interview in the 
media center. “You couldn't help but 
connect with these people.” 


Then he shook his head and 





















said softly: “Without RCAM, many 
of them would have no one... .” His 
words trailed off, but the meaning 
behind his unfinished sentence was 
unmistakable. 


As he spoke, images of some of 
the people he had recorded during his 
three months in Maine flicked on a 
nearby video monitor. They might 
have been from a TV movie — ficti- 
tious scenes that someone could reach 
up and turn off with the twist of a knob. 


Except this was real. And even 
if the monitors were turned off, the 
images wouldn't go away — for Drake 
or anybody else who had seen them. 

For in this region of Maine, 
poverty and despair walk hand-in- 
hand, haunting the land and clashing 
violently with the natural beauty. 
Like many who come to Maine for the 
first time, Drake and his wife, Beth, 
were struck by the state’s rugged 
grandeur when they arrived on June 
1. The couple were swept away by 
shimmering blue lakes, purple hills, 
and more trees than Drake — who’s 






photos courtesy of Rural Community Action Ministry 


from rural lowa — had ever seen in 
his life. 

But as Drake began visiting 
people’s homes with RCAM workers, 
he learned what lay just underneath 
the gorgeous scenery: people living in 
dilapidated shacks; women abandoned 
by their husbands struggling to keep 
a family together and make a living 
at the same time; elderly people living 
alone, beset by illness, anxiety, and 
fear. 

Drake quickly found himself 
overwhelmed by the emotional bonds 
between the people, the church, and 
RCAM. In rapid succession he filled 
videotape after videotape with the 
stories these people told — stories of 
homes being repaired, of firewood 
being chopped, of food being brought, 
and of emotional and spiritual needs 
being met. No matter how different 
the stories, each had a common theme: 
RCAM had brought hope when all 
hope seemed exhausted. 


“These are people that fall 
through that ‘safety net’ [of govern- 
ment assistance programs],” Drake 
said. “They call on the church and 
RCAM for help.” 


Typical of those who call on 
RCAM is an elderly woman whose 
husband died at age sixty-four, leav- 
ing her eligible for just partial Social 
Security benefits. Since she’s a home 
owner, she doesn't qualify for any other 
type of assistance. Yet her meager in- 
come is stretched to the breaking point 
by the necessities of life. RCAM helps 
to keep her home in good repair, thus 
allowing her to live with pride, dignity, 
and peace of mind. 

Drake related another experience: 
“Inside a trailer was a family with 
six kids — really waifs — living in 
squalor. One kid had his hair falling 
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out. The mother had an ulcer on her 
foot. The father had lung disease, so 
he couldn’t work. There were holes 
in the floor and holes in the win- 
dows. I went outside and videotaped 
a toy floating in water underneath 
the trailer. When I pulled the 
camera back, I realized that the 
water was actually sewage.” 


While these scenes of abject 
poverty stunned Drake, Carl Geores 
is not surprised by them. He has 
devoted most of his life to rural minis- 
tries in Maine. Passionately inter- 
ested in the plight of the small, rural 
church, he was instrumental in help- 
ing to establish the Mission at the 
Eastward (MATE) in 1954, a coopera- 
tive ministry that provides a wide 
range of programs and services to 
small churches in central Maine. 


In the late 1960s, in response 





Carl Geores (left) and Donovan Drake with a scene of RCAM volunteers at work, one of 


actually made up of people from the 
churches and the community who 
wanted to join this organization, and 
who then controlled their own lives 
and their own programs.” 


That spirit of cooperation re- 
mains strong today. RCAM has a wide 
funding base that includes private 
individuals, local congregations (of 
various denominations), foundations, 
governmental agencies, and out-of- 
state churches. Volunteers come to 
the program from all walks of life; in 
fact, RCAM has meant as much to 
some volunteers as it has to those 
who have been helped. 


“People involved in RCAM come 
and work on committees of their choice,” 
Geores said. “They feel as if their 
lives are making a difference.” 


Yet this success has been hard- 


earned. During the three months 


the many video images captured by Drake during his internship last summer. 


to a growing desire to help the poor 
of that region, Geores helped to form 
RCAM. From the beginning, the 
agency’s diversity has been one of 
the keys to its success. 


“We developed a committee 
system in which the people who were 
connected to various ministries had 
the power to recommend action [on a 
particular project],” Geores said. 
“This is what made RCAM go. It was 
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that he was in Maine, Drake watched 
the agency struggle to allocate its 
limited resources so that everyone who 
needed help got it, no matter how 
many times the person or family had 
come to RCAM before. As a staff 
member told him, “If someone is 
bleeding, you give out a Band-Aid. 
You don’t say, ‘Gee, you should get 
that hole fixed that you fell into.’ ” 


RCAM has been able to contin- 
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ue giving out Band-Aids by juggling 
resources with the aplomb of an air 
traffic controller juggling a squadron 
of stacked-up jets. Often, by supply- 
ing the craftsmen and other workers 
but arranging for them to be paid by 
governmental agencies or charitable 
organizations, RCAM stretches its 
relatively small budget a long way. 


“We have a minimum amount of 
money, and a maximum amount of 
use,” Geores laughed. However, he 
added that RCAM benefits from this 
arrangement by forming close ties 
with the other agencies it works with. 
This fosters a spirit of cooperation, 
rather than competition, between the 
groups. “We are all working together 
for exactly the same thing: to help 
people help themselves,” Geores said. 


Although he retired in 1988, 
Carl Geores still follows RCAM’s ac- 
tivities quite closely. He hopes its suc- 
cess will not only stimulate the desire 
of small, rural ministries to work 
together, but also point the way for 
churches of all sizes and denomina- 
tions to get their members involved in 
similar programs across the country. 


As for Donovan Drake, he came 
back from Maine with more than thir- 
ty hours of videotape that he must edit 
down to a fifteen-minute promotional 
piece. (An expanded version will be 
prepared later for educational use at 
the Seminary.) He also came back 
with some new ideas and attitudes. 


“Tt brought the gospel down to 
earth,” said Drake, who plans to go 
into parish ministry after he completes 
his final year at Princeton. “The ex- 
perience gave me a new vision for the 
church. I would love to develop a way 
in which I could get people in the 
church to connect to the gospel [like 
that].” 


He paused then and looked at 
the boxes of videotapes, as if he could 
clearly see the images captured there. 


“I saw people who were obedient 
to God working for their fellow 
human beings. That’s as simple as 
the message gets.” 


Russell Roberts is a free-lance writer 
who lives outside Trenton, NJ. 
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The Seminary expresses its gratitude 
to all the generous individuals and congregations 
listed in this report who made the 
1990 campaigns for the Annual Fund 
and the Scholarship Fund successful. 


Gifts to the Annual Fund support 
all of the Seminary’s programs. They are, 
therefore, extremely important to the ongoing 
well-being of the institution. 


The Scholarship Fund assists students 
who would otherwise be unable to afford the 
theological education they need and want as 

they prepare to preach Christ’s Gospel 

and serve his Church. 


We thank you most sincerely for your 
generosity and commitment, and for the part 
each of you plays in the support of the enduring 
call to the service of Jesus Christ and the 
Church that has marked the first 179 years 
of Princeton’s mission. 








Thomas W. Gillespie Fred W. Cassell 
President Vice President for Seminary Relations 
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Beverly Hills, California 


Bloomfield Presbyterian Church 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Florham Park, New Jersey 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Riverton, New Jersey 


Calvin Presbyterian Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Central Presbyterian Church 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Central Presbyterian Church 
Summit, New Jersey 


Central Presbyterian Church 
Avon, New York 


Central Presbyterian Church 
Dayton, Ohio 


Chelsea Community Presbyterian 
Church 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Christ Church on Quaker Hill 
Pawling, New York 


Christ Congregational Church 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Chula Vista Presbyterian Church 
Chula Vista, California 


Church in the Highlands 
White Plains, New York 


Churchville Presbyterian Church 
Churchville, Maryland 


College Hill Presbyterian Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Community Congregational Church 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


Community Presbyterian Church 
Danville, California 


Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 


Covenant United Presbyterian 
Church 
Butler, Pennsylvania 


Covington United Presbyterian 
Church 
Pavilion, New York 


Dan Riper-Ellis Broadway Baptist 
Church 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Disston Memorial Presbyterian 
Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dundee Presbyterian Church 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Kastminster Presbyterian Church 
Alma, Michigan 


Elfinwild United Presbyterian 
Church 
Glenshaw, Pennsylvania 


Fairmount Presbyterian Church 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Faith Presbyterian Church 
Sun City, Arizona 


Faith United Methodist Church 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


Falls Church Presbyterian Church 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Fanwood Presbyterian Church 
Fanwood, New Jersey 


First Congregational Church 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


First Presbyterian Church 
Fullerton, California 


First Presbyterian Church 
Garden Grove, California 


First Presbyterian Church 
Lompoc, California 


First Presbyterian Church 
Palmdale, California 


First Presbyterian Church 
Salinas, California 


First Presbyterian Church 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


First Presbyterian Church 
Newark, Delaware 


First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


First Presbyterian Church 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


First Presbyterian Church 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


First Presbyterian Church 
Vero Beach, Florida 


First Presbyterian Church 
Libertyville, Illinois 


First Presbyterian Church 
Quincy, Illinois 


First Presbyterian Church 
Rockford, Illinois 


First Presbyterian Church 
Wheaton, Illinois 


First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


First Presbyterian Church 
Waterloo, Iowa 


First Presbyterian Church 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


First Presbyterian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


First Presbyterian Church 
Flint, Michigan 


First Presbyterian Church 
Lansing, Michigan 


First Presbyterian Church 
Northville, Michigan 


First Presbyterian Church 
Litchfield, Minnesota 


First Presbyterian Church 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Cranford, New Jersey 
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First Presbyterian Church 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Hamilton Square, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Hightstown, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Manasquan, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
New Gretna, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
New Vernon, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Pitman, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Rockaway, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Rumson, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
South Amboy, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 


Woodbury Heights, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Yardville, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church 
Bath, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 
Corinth, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 
Hammond, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 
Lockport, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 
Tonawanda, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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First Presbyterian Church 
Marietta, Ohio 


First Presbyterian Church 
Minerva, Ohio 


First Presbyterian Church 
Troy, Ohio 


First Presbyterian Church 
Van Wert, Ohio 


First Presbyterian Church 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


First Presbyterian Church 
Enid, Oklahoma 


First Presbyterian Church 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


First Presbyterian Church 
Salem, Oregon 


First Presbyterian Church 
Elmhurst, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


First Presbyterian Church 
San Antonio, Texas 


First Presbyterian Church 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


First Presbyterian Church 
Vancouver, Washington 


First Presbyterian Church in 
Denton 
New Hampton, New York 


First Presbyterian Church in 
Germantown 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church in 
Newark 
Newark, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Ardmore 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Avenel 
Avenel, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Bellevue 
Bellevue, Washington 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Bridesburg 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Burlingame : 
Burlingame, California 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Dutch Neck 
Princeton Junction, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church of Olney 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Plymouth 
Plymouth, Michigan 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Salem 
Salem, New Jersey 


First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 


First United Presbyterian Church 
Galesburg, Illinois 








First United Presbyterian Church 
Grenloch, New Jersey 


First United Presbyterian Church 
Oneonta, New York 


Garden Crest Presbyterian Church 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Geneva Presbyterian Church 
Laguna Hills, California 


Glading Memorial Presbyterian 
Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Grace Presbyterian Church 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Grace Presbyterian Church 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


Greenwich Presbyterian Church 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Gwynedd Square Presbyterian 
Church 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Hamburg Presbyterian Church 
Hamburg, New York 


Hamilton Union Presbyterian 
Church 
Guilderland, New York 


Han Ghil Presbyterian Church 
Corona, New York 


Harundale Presbyterian Church 
Glen Burnie, Maryland 


Highland Presbyterian Church 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Holland Presbyterian Church 
Milford, New Jersey 


Homestead United Presbyterian 
Church 


Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Hope Presbyterian Church 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


Hope Presbyterian Church 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


Hopewell Presbyterian Church 
Hopewell, New Jersey 


Hyattsville Presbyterian Church 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


Independent Presbyterian Church 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Jefferson Center Presbyterian 
Church 
Saxonburg, Pennsylvania 


Jeffersonville Presbyterian Church 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


John Calvin Presbyterian Church 
Dallas, Texas 


John Knox Presbyterian Church 
North Olmsted, Ohio 


Kingston Presbyterian Church 
Kingston, New Jersey 


Kirk in the Hills 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Kirkwood Presbyterian Church 
Springfield, Virginia 


Knox United Presbyterian Church 
Overland Park, Kansas 


Korean American Presbyterian 
Church 
Pearl] River, New York 


Korean Church of Fredericksburg 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Korean New York Dong Kwang 
Presbyterian Church 
Maspeth, New York 


Korean Presbyterian Church 
Pelham, New York 


Korean Presbyterian Church of 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Korean Presbyterian Church of 
Dallas 
Garland, Texas 


La Canada Presbyterian Church 
La Canada, California 


La Jolla Presbyterian Church 
La Jolla, California 


Ladue Chapel 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Laguna Presbyterian Church 
Laguna Beach, California 


Lake Burien Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Washington 


Lamington Presbyterian Church 
Bedminster, New Jersey 


Larchmont Avenue Presbyterian 
Church 
Larchmont, New York 


Lawrence Road Presbyterian 
Church 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


Leacock Presbyterian Church 
Paradise, Pennsylvania 


Lenape Valley Presbyterian Church 
New Britain, Pennsylvania 


Lewes Presbyterian Church 
Lewes, Delaware 


Liberty Corner Presbyterian 
Church 
Liberty Corner, New Jersey 


Little Falls Presbyterian Church 
Arlington, Virginia 


Longview Community Church 
Longview, Washington 


Loudonville Presbyterian Church 
Loudonville, New York 


Lower Providence Presbyterian 
Church 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Marple Presbyterian Church 
Broomall, Pennsylvania 


Mattituck Presbyterian Church 
Mattituck, New York 


Mechanicsburg Presbyterian 
Church 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


Melrose-Carmel Presbyterian 
Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Memorial Drive Presbyterian 
Church 
Houston, Texas 


Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Rockville, Indiana 


Memorial United Presbyterian 
Church 
Xenia, Ohio 


Moorings Presbyterian Church 
Naples, Florida 


Mount Airy Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mount Kisco Presbyterian Church 
Mount Kisco, New York 


Naples United Church of Christ 
Naples, Florida 


Narberth Presbyterian Church 
Narberth, Pennsylvania 


Neshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian 
Church 
Hartsville, Pennsylvania 
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New Scotland Presbyterian Church 
New Scotland, New York 


Newberg Friends Church 
Newberg, Oregon 


Newlonsburg Presbyterian Church 
Murrysville, Pennsylvania 


Noroton Presbyterian Church 
Darien, Connecticut 


North Presbyterian Church 
Elmira, New York 


Northminster Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Northminster Presbyterian Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northminster Presbyterian Church 
Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania 


Oak Ridge Presbyterian Church 
Oak Ridge, New Jersey 


Oak Tree Presbyterian Church 
Edison, New Jersey 


Old Bergen Church 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Old South Union Church 
South Weymouth, 
Massachusetts 


Olivet United Presbyterian Church 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Onondaga Valley Presbyterian 
Church 
Syracuse, New York 


Osceola Presbyterian Church 
Clark, New Jersey 


Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church 
Tampa, Florida 


Paoli Presbyterian Church 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 


Pennside Presbyterian Church 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Pennswood Village 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


Pines Presbyterian Church 
Houston, Texas 


Pluckemin Presbyterian Church 
Pluckemin, New Jersey 


Point Pleasant Presbyterian 
Church 
Point Pleasant Beach, New Jersey 
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Presbyterian Church 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church 
Coshocton, Ohio 


Presbyterian Church 
Elysburg, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterian Church 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterian Church 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterian Church 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterian Church at Tenafly 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church at Woodbury 
Woodbury, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church in 
Morristown 
Morristown, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church in Westfield 
Westfield, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Presbyterian Church of Basking 
Ridge 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of Burlington 
Burlington, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of Chatham 
Township 
Chatham, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of Chestnut 
Hill 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterian Church of Deep Run 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 


Presbyterian Church of 
Hammonton 
Hammonton, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of 
Lawrenceville 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of Leonia 
Leonia, New Jersey 


Presbyterian Church of Wyoming 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Princeton Presbyterian Church 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 


Prospect Presbyterian Church 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


Protestant Community Church 
Medford Lakes, New Jersey 


Providence Presbyterian Church 
Hilton Head Island, 
South Carolina 


Providence Presbyterian Church 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Rancho Bernardo Community 
Church 
San Diego, California 


Reformed Church 
Bronxville, New York 


Rocky River Presbyterian Church 
Rocky River, Ohio 


Rossmoor Community Church 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


Second Baptist Church 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Second Presbyterian Church 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Second Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Second Presbyterian Church 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Second Presbyterian Church 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


Second Presbyterian Church 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Sharonville Presbyterian Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Slackwood Presbyterian Church 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


Somerset Presbyterian Church 
Somerset, New Jersey 


South Presbyterian Church 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Newport Beach, California 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Alexandria, Virginia 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey 


Stewartstown Presbyterian Church 
Stewartstown, Pennsylvania 











Stone Presbyterian Church 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Swarthmore Presbyterian Church 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Third Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, New York 


Third-Westminster Presbyterian 
Church 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Tower Presbyterian Church 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Trinity Presbyterian Church 
San Carlos, California 


Trinity Presbyterian Church 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 


Trinity United Presbyterian 
Church 
Santa Ana, California 


Union Presbyterian Church 
Carney’s Point, New Jersey 


United Church of Cohoes 
Cohoes, New York 


United Church of Fayetteville 
Fayetteville, New York 


United Church of Rockville Centre 
Rockville Centre, New York 


United Methodist Church 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


United Parish of Fall River 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


United Presbyterian Church 
Albany, Oregon 


Unity Presbyterian Church 
Mercer, Pennsylvania 


University Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Washington 


Valley Presbyterian Church 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Village Presbyterian Church 
Prairie Village, Kansas 


Wallingford Presbyterian Church 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 


Warren Point Presbyterian Church 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Watchung Presbyterian Church 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Wayne Presbyterian Church 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


West End Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 


West Green Presbyterian Parish 
Wind Ridge, Pennsylvania 


Western Presbyterian Church 
Palmyra, New York 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Sparta, Illinois 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Berkeley Heights, New Jersey 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Akron, Ohio 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Wharton United Presbyterian 
Church 
Wharton, New Jersey 


White River Presbyterian Church 
Auburn, Washington 


Williamsburg Presbyterian Church 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Wilshire Presbyterian Church 
Los Angeles, California 


Windham Presbyterian Church 
Windham, New Hampshire 


Winnetka Congregational Church 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Woodstown Presbyterian Church 
Woodstown, New Jersey 


Zion United Church of Christ 
Lehighton, Pennsylvania 
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From a whalebone cane to a photo of the Confederate student who 
made Brown Hall possible, historical treasures are bringing new 
perspectives to the Princeton tradition. 


by Rich Youmans 


illiam Harris holds the 

cane gingerly in his two 

outstretched palms. “This 
dates back to about 1824,” he says 
with an accent that betrays his Mid- 
western roots. “It was carved from a 
whale’s tusk by a tribal chief on one 
of the Hawaiian islands. Some of the 
first missionaries there came from 
Princeton Seminary.” 


Standing in the basement of 
Speer Library, surrounded by shelves 


of historical artifacts and rare books, 
Harris is in his element. He runs a 
finger over the knobbed handle with 
its lacy carvings and ebony inlays. 

The cane measures only a few feet — 
more the size of a baton than a staff — 
but its significance in Seminary his- 
tory cannot be gauged by height or heft. 


One of those early missionaries, 
Harris continues, was a preacher by 
the name of Charles Stewart, who 
graduated from Princeton in 1821. 


When Stewart was preparing to return 
home, one of the local chieftains said 
he wanted to send a gift to Stewart’s 
chieftain — who was Archibald Alex- 
ander, the head of the Seminary and 
its first professor. So Stewart brought 
back the cane. 


One autumn night in 1851 
Alexander sent for the Seminary’s 
third professor, Charles Hodge. “Dr. 
Alexander was very sick, and he knew 
he wasn’t going to live long,” Harris 
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relates. “He told Hodge that, since 
they had been together all these years, 
he was giving him the charge of the 
Seminary, and that Hodge would carry 
on the traditions they’d established. 
Then Dr. Alexander took this cane and 
gave it to Hodge as a mantle of ortho- 
doxy. It was Alexander’s idea that the 
cane would be passed down through 
the years as a staff of leadership.” 





Instead of being passed down, 
however, the cane was tucked away, 
as were so many artifacts — paint- 
ings, records, letters, photographs — 
accumulated over the Seminary’s his- 
tory. Ultimately, when Speer Library 
was built in 1957, these items were 
stored in the building’s basement. 


Since 1988, however, when Bill 
Harris came to Princeton as its first 
librarian for archives and special col- 
lections, the Seminary’s heritage has 
slowly been resurrected from the 
basement shadows: paintings have 
been restored, papers organized and 
filed, and photographs catalogued. 
The English author Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton once wrote, “[Those] in 
history who have really done any- 
thing with the future have had their 
eyes fixed on the past.” The senti- 
ment could serve as Harris’s motto. 
“I want our faculty and students to 
see they have a tradition worth look- 
ing at,” the archivist says of his ef- 
forts. “I want them to look at the past, 
and to learn from it.” 


Much hard work has gone into 
achieving that aim since the archivist’s 
arrival from the Indiana State Library 
in Indianapolis, where he had super- 
vised the genealogy and local history 
division. Harris, archival associate 
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Henry MacAdam, and several stu- 
dent assistants have spent countless 
hours exhuming, restoring, and pre- 
serving all the various historical trea- 
sures stored in Speer. Thousands of 
historic letters and records have been 
retrieved from cardboard boxes, Har- 
ris says, and photocopied onto acid- 
free paper to ensure they will survive 
for future scholars. And almost a 
dozen paintings — including some 
that date back about two hundred 
years — were removed from store- 
rooms and restored by artists in New 
York City and Philadelphia. 


“We found some very valuable 
portraits,” the archivist says. “We 
have one of Charles Hodge that was 
done in 1822 by Charles Wilson Peale. 
And a portrait of Robert Stuart [who 
financed the construction of Stuart 
Hall] was painted by Raimundo de 
Madrazo, the court painter for the 
King of Spain from 1860 to 1900.” 
Many of these portraits now hang in 
Stuart Hall and the Mackay Campus 
Center. 


As can be expected when dealing 
with a history that dates back almost 
two centuries, the task can sometimes 
seem endless; Harris estimates that 
he and his team have attended to only 
one-tenth of the archival material. Still, 
what they have found and organized 
has brought new perspectives on 
Princeton’s tradition as a world-class 
institution, and has attracted scholars 
from all parts of the nation and even 
abroad. 


“One of the things that pleases 
me so much is to bring out the papers 
of past Seminary professors and see 
them inspire modern scholars,” Har- 


The Class of 1866 poses in front of the 
old Lenox Library, located at the site of 
today’s Speer Library. 


ris says. “It’s as though these men 
were still teaching.” 


Occasionally the papers yield 
some surprises. Professor Benjamin 
Breckinridge Warfield, who taught 
theology at Princeton from 1885 to 
1921, is usually thought of today as “a 
crusty old conservative,” Harris says. 
His papers, however, reveal another 
side to the man. 


“Warfield was one of the most 
distinguished thinkers who ever taught 
at Princeton, and he was always on 
the cutting edge [of theology],” Harris 
explains. “For instance, he was very 
open in some ways to evolution, to the 
notion that there was a development 
of both thought and species — though 
he insisted on God’s providence guid- 
ing the process. 


“Warfield had an awful problem 
with conservative Protestants saying 
it was all trash — Darwin, evolution, 
the whole business about the Scopes 
trial. Here you had at Princeton a 
traditional Christian thinker calling 
on the church to be respectful of the 
evidence of science, and that is very 
significant for those people who are 
trying to understand the history of 
thought in America.” 


A Princeton alumnus himself 
(54 M.Div. and ’57 Th.M.), Harris 
takes visible delight in his archival 
finds, particularly when they humanize 
the Seminary’s old image as a rigid, 
bloodless environment. “People al- 
ways think Princeton back then was 
as dry as dust, but there were a lot of 
little human interest stories,” he says 











with the enthusiasm of a child who’s 
collected a basketful of bright Easter 


eggs. “We've got a great picture of the _ 


Hodge children playing Civil War 
games out on the lawn; the boys have 
got guns, the girls are dressed up like 
nurses, they've got a regular camp 
with a flag up, and they look like 
they're having a wonderful time.” 


Other treasures that Harris and 
his staff have found include the original 
Seminary plan, adopted in 1811 by 


the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 


rian Church (USA); numerous letters 
written by missionaries between 1822 
and the 1920s; and the first minutes 
of the Seminary’s original board of 
directors. They’ve also discovered 
various mementoes and photos of 
Princeton professors, administrators, 
and students, including the pocket 
calendar (complete with penciled 
notations) of Archibald Alexander, 
and the inkwell and reading spec- 
tacles of Charles Hodge. 


Yet despite having enough archi- 


val material to keep him busy well 
into the next century, Harris is con- 
stantly looking for new acquisitions. 
Auction houses and book dealers will 
occasionally call with news of a rare 
notebook that once belonged to a 
Princeton professor, and children of 
alumnj/ae will donate letters and 
papers that had been stored away in 
attics. 


And, in the tradition of many a 
folklorist, Harris has begun taping 
the memories of various alumni/ae 
he’s encountered through his research. 
“We've discovered things through oral 
histories that had never been written 
down,” he says, “and would otherwise 
have been lost.” He particularly en- 
joys one tale of Hodge, in which the 
distinguished professor recommended 
that an underdeveloped student build 
himself up by drinking “good German 
beer.” Such stories, the archivist says, 
contribute to the warmth and color of 
people who have traditionally been 
depicted as “grim and hard as nails.” 


Remembering Princeton’s for- 
bearers is important to Harris, who 
views the Seminary community as an 
extended family. “These people and 
what they stood for are all part of our 
tradition; it’s just family loyalty to 
be concerned about them,” he says. 
There is the story of Betsy Stockton, 





Bill Harris (standing) and visiting lec- 
turer Y. Carl Furuya examine the papers 
of Professor B. B. Warfield. Scholars from 
around the world have found the archive 
an invaluable resource. 


for instance, a young black slave who 
was owned by the Seminary’s first 
treasurer, Ashbel Green, around 1820. 
“Green saw she was very bright, and 
he asked some of the Seminary stu- 
dents — one of whom was Charles 
Stewart — to tutor her,” Harris says. 
“She could almost be considered our 
first alumna.” Green soon granted 
Betsy her freedom, and she accom- 
panied Stewart and the rest of the 
missionaries to Hawaii, where she es- 
tablished the first school on Maui; ul- 
timately she founded Princeton’s first 
black Presbyterian church, the Wither- 
spoon Street Presbyterian Church, as 
well as its first school for black chil- 
dren. Knowing such illustrious 
people have been connected with 
Princeton, Harris explains, can help 
today’s seminarians understand the 
tradition into which they’ve entered. 
“It’s just like the need to remember 
our grandparents; it gives us a sense 
of our character,” he says. 

These remembrances can also 
provide important examples of Chris- 
tian charity. One historical photo 
that Harris has found shows a Con- 
federate soldier from Virginia, Henry 
Branch, who had been captured early 
in the Civil War and released on his 
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word of honor not to fight again. Alone 
in the northern states, he requested 
admission to Princeton Seminary and 
was promptly welcomed. The head of 
Princeton at that time was Professor 
Hodge, who before the war had been 
negotiating with the owner of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, Isabella 
Brown, for funds to build a new dor- 
mitory. Brown, who lived in Baltimore 
but was a secessionist at heart, broke 
off all talks with Princeton at the 
war’s outbreak. 


“She said she wasn't going to 
support anything up in Yankeeland,” 
Harris says with a chuckle. “But when 
she later heard this Virginian had been 
taken in and welcomed by the Semi- 
nary community, she sent word that 
if the Seminary was behaving that 
way, she'd just build its dormitory, 
and she sent a check for $30,000. 


“Such stories need to be remem- 
bered because they show profoundly 
Christian acts. I think our institu- 
tional past is a rich source of educa- 
tion and inspiration; it can give us a 
better perspective on what Christian- 
ity is all about, and help to shape our 
spirits.” 

Some of these tales may appear 
in a short book on the Seminary’s his- 
tory, which a local historian is now 
preparing. However, there no doubt 
will always be more stories to record 
as Harris continues to plumb the 
depths of Seminary history and dis- 
cover new facts and anecdotes, remem- 
brances and revelations. He is like a 
prospector, sifting through the dirt 
and dust of the past until the valu- 
able nuggets glitter — and, hopefully, 
attract the eyes of those in the Semi- 
nary community. 


“Students come [to the archive] 
from all over the world, but our own 
people are just now beginning to show 
an interest,” Harris says. “I want to 
encourage that. I want our faculty 
and students to see there’s a lot of 
good here. I don’t want them to par- 
rot what Archibald Alexander said, or 
what Charles Hodge said. I just want 
them to look back over Princeton’s 
past, and see there’s a lot worth carry- 
ing into the future.” 


Rich Youmans ts associate editor of 
the Princeton Spire. 
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A Lime to Remember, 


As David B. Watermulder ends 
his six-year term as chair of 
Princeton’s board of trustees, 
he believes the Seminary must 
help the church to “rediscover 
how to choose leaders.” 


by Barbara Chaapel 


hen David B. Watermulder moved to Chicago in 

1955 to accept the call as pastor of the First Pres- 

byterian Church of Oak Park, John Mackay was 
president of Princeton Seminary. Watermulder soon be- 
came active at McCormick, the Presbyterian Church’s 
seminary in Chicago, and he developed close relationships 
with a number of faculty members there. But, as he pointed 
out in a recent interview following his retirement as the 
chair of Princeton’s board of trustees, he always felt loyal 
to Princeton, from which he had graduated in 1945. “I took 
every opportunity to tell President Mackay that Princeton 
had to make itself known in places other than the North- 
east,” he recalled. 


Watermulder’s loyalty to his alma mater has always 
been characterized by this essential honesty that defines 
true commitment. Mackay recognized the leadership Water- 
mulder could bring to Princeton and invited him to join 
the board in 1958. In 1962 he was called as pastor of the 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church in suburban Philadel- 
phia, only an hour from the campus. Since then, he has 
been an active participant in the life of the Seminary. 


He is the only trustee presently on the board who 
served under three presidents — Mackay, James McCord, 
and Thomas Gillespie. Working closely with these men 
gave him an appreciation of their distinctive styles and 
their contributions to the Seminary. He remembers Dr. 
Mackay as a man who dealt in concepts and who talked 
constantly about ecumenics. 


“His great abiding passion was getting the Christian 
churches to work together," Watermulder explained. “He saw 
Princeton as a focal point for making this happen. He was 
concerned about the whole church; both evangelicals and 
liberals trusted him. He was a man with a deep, spiritual 
commitment and broad, far-reaching concepts of what the 
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church could be. It seemed to us on the board as if he had 
the whole world in his hands. He was a dreamer.” 


President Mackay retired in 1959 and Eugene Car- 
son Blake, former general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, chaired the search committee for a new presi- 
dent. Watermulder recalled receiving a telephone call in 
the early 1960s from then board president Peter Emmons 
with the announcement. “He said, ‘We have our new presi- 
dent — James McCord.’ My first thought was, “Who is 
James McCord? ’” 


Over the next two decades Watermulder would come 
to know him well, and would serve as the vice-president 
of his board. “Where Mackay was conceptual, McCord was 
practical,” he explained. “Mackay was a dreamer; McCord 
was an organizer, a facilitator. He was brilliant, and had 
the genius of knowing how to implement ideas. He became 
a driving force in the whole church, serving in leadership 
positions for the Presbyterian Church (USA), the National 
Council of Churches, the World Council of Churches, and 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


Watermulder remembers the early years of McCord’s 
leadership with great satisfaction. “They were wonderful 
years,” he reflected. “The nation had entered the 1960s; JFK 
was president and there was a new feeling in America. Ameri- 
cans felt as if we were going to change the world. The churches 
were booming. The Presbyterian Church was increasing 
in membership and we were making money and spending it 
for missions around the world. It was a great time.” 


The social revolution that began on the nation’s 
campuses in the mid- to late-1960s did not bypass 
Princeton Seminary. Watermulder recalled an event that 
has been passed down to each new generation of students 
until it has become an oral tradition: the day students 
locked the trustees in the boardroom. 











A Time to Renew 





photos by Mike Bongart 


It was on May 5, 1970, when a group of seminar- 
ians locked the door to the boardroom in Speer Library 
just before the trustees’ meeting was to end at 4:30 p.m. 
Watermulder was chosen as the “go-between” and sent out 
into the hallway to talk with the students, who were con- 
ducting a “sit in” in the library foyer. For two hours he 
talked with the students about their concerns regarding the 
Vietnam war, while his colleagues waited uneasily behind 
the locked doors. 


“Tt was unnerving for board members,” he said. 
“Some of them had airplanes to catch. A couple of them ac- 
tually climbed out windows to escape. Some of them felt it 
was improper for graduate students to be acting like under- 
graduate college students and said they should have been 
studying, not ‘sitting in.’ But the students felt good that 
they had made their point, and I think they felt listened 
to. I thought that was important. I was young then — 
perhaps that’s why I was chosen as the negotiator.” 


It was in Gillespie’s administration that Watermulder 
was elected chair of the board. He served on the search 
committee that called Gillespie, and feels that the Seminary’s 
fifth president is the right man for this period in the insti- 
tution’s history. 

According to Watermulder, Gillespie brings “pastoral 
warmth and concern to his job, as well as theological integ- 
rity. He does not bend too far to the left or too far to the 
right. Rather, he wants to restore and uphold the Reformed 
tradition in a day when it’s difficult to find a Reformed theo- 
logian.” Watermulder also pointed to openness and faculty 
development as characteristic of Gillespie’s presidency. He 
described the president as “a team player who is attempt- 
ing to build bridges between the left and the right.” 

Working closely with three administrations has given 
Watermulder a good sense of the duties of a board member. 
The first and most evident of these is fiscal responsibility 


for the institution, including the development of a sound fi- 
nancial foundation and the management of physical property. 


In 1969, Watermulder successfully chaired the 
$1,700,000 campaign for Erdman Hall, part of the Center 
of Continuing Education. It was the first major capital cam- 
paign the board of trustees had undertaken in more than a 
generation. In 1981, Watermulder again chaired a major 
campaign — this time to renovate the Tennent campus. He 
also served on campaign committees for the renovation of 
Alexander and Brown halls, the remodeling of Stuart Hall, 
and the construction of Templeton Hall. 


The board of trustees, Watermulder said, also has 
ultimate policy-making responsibilities for the institution: 
“The trustees develop policy for how the school will re- 
late to and uphold its tradition,” he explained. He also 
believes board development is an important duty of the 
board’s officers. He values the relationships he has with 
his colleagues — “each a remarkable person in his 
or her own right” — and hopes the coming years will see 
bright, broad-minded men and women in their early- to 
mid-forties being invited to join the board. 

As chair, Watermulder often served as a sounding 
board for the president, presenting various points of view 
on matters affecting the Seminary. He still is emphatic in 
articulating his vision for Princeton's future. “I think the 
Seminary can be a great ecumenical center for the church,” 
he said, “with a clear biblical understanding that makes 
use of the best scholarship available, and a deep theologi- 
cal commitment to the Lordship of Jesus Christ. We must 
maintain our academic integrity at all costs. 

“We must also unapologetically uphold the strength 
of the Reformed tradition, with a full knowledge and en- 
dorsement of biblical criticism and theological breadth. 
There is no room for provincialism or parochialism: 
Reformed theology doesn’t make you parochial, it makes 
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you ecumenical by bringing out the 
distinctive traits of your tradition.” 
Watermulder is also committed 
to the practical expression of this 
theology in the churches. “Princeton 
Seminary was founded to put effec- 
tive ministers in the churches,” he 
said, “and we should still be doing 
that. The church has seen the results 
of poor preparation in seminary: min- 


isters with an inadequate understand- 


ing of the liturgy; preachers who are 
insufferably dull and dense; people 
who are dabblers, who know a little 
bit about a lot of fields, instead of 
those with an in-depth understanding 
of theology and biblical interpretation.” 
Leadership is a key word for 
Watermulder. He remembered the 


44 1 think the Seminary can 
be a great ecumenical center 
for the church, with a clear 
biblical understanding that 
makes use of the best scholar- 
ship available, and a deep theo- 
logical commitment to the vy 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. 


days of Eugene Carson Blake and 
James McCord, “giants in the church 
who held strongly to Reformed prin- 
ciples and did not bend with every 
subjective theological whim.” 

“Sometimes the attempt to find 
a common denominator in the church 
has made us all common,” he continued. 
“We must rediscover how to choose lead- 
ers, high quality ministers and layper- 
sons from across the country who can 
help the church in its decision-making 
processes. The quality of the students 
who come to Princeton in the coming 
years is a major issue for the institu- 
tion. We need the best there are. 


“Princeton is a theological strong- 
hold not just for the American church, 
but also for the world church. We pro- 
vide faculty for seminaries and col- 
leges across the world. In many parts 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, when you 
say the name ‘Princeton’ people think 
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of the Seminary. They've never heard 
of Princeton University.” 


As far as his own career as a 
pastor, Watermulder looks back with 
deep satisfaction on his twenty-five 
years as senior pastor of the 3,500- 
member Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church in suburban Philadelphia. 
“Since my retirement in 1986, the 
church has continued to grow and is 
stronger than ever,” he commented, 
clearly pleased. “And the greatest 
source of new members is young 
couples.” 


Retirement seems to agree with 
him. He and his wife, Ruth, live quiet- 
ly in a house on a wooded lot in Devon, 
Pennsylvania. He still serves on sever- 
al boards, including the Seminary’s 
and those of Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Homes and Presbyterian Hospital 
in Philadelphia, and he preaches 
occasionally. But he values more the 
opportunity to worship as a member 
of a congregation and attends the New- 
town Square Presbyterian Church 
regularly. When asked what he prizes 
most in retirement, he responded, “The 
absence of a demanding schedule and 
the freedom from an overriding feel- 
ing of the pressure to produce.” He 
also delights in the freedom to travel 
to see his six grandchildren, two in 
North Carolina and four in California. 


But what gives him the most joy 
is the number of young men and wom- 
en from Bryn Mawr who entered the 
ministry during his pastorate. “Seven- 
teen people were called to the minis- 
try from my congregation,” he said, 
smiling. “I like to think that I was a 
mentor for them, and a friend. Most 
of them still keep in touch with me. 
When you add the number who served 
with me as student assistants or staff 
members right after their graduation 
from seminary, I have had many won- 
derful relationships with people during 
the formative years of their ministry. 

I like to think that both I and the Bryn 
Mawr congregation provided good 
models for them.” 


In the end, it may be David 
Watermulder’s loyalty, honesty, and 
ability to be a caring critic that are his 
finest gifts to the Seminary he loves. 


hate by Mike Donegan 


I: the early 1970s, Princeton’s 
president, James I. McCord, 
was looking for young laypersons 
to join the Seminary’s board of 
trustees, the majority of which con- 
sisted of older clergy. Judge James 


Tunnell, a member of the board and 
a partner in a Delaware law firm, 
recommended the name of one of 
his younger colleagues who was a 
Presbyterian — Johannes Krah- 
mer. Krahmer was elected in 1972 
when he was forty years old. 


Recalling that story during 
an October trip to the campus to 
conduct his first meeting as the 
board’s newly elected chair, Krah- 
mer said, laughing, “To show you 
how successful McCord’s plan was, 
I remained the youngest lay board 
member for the next twelve years!” 


Krahmer was born in 1932 in 
Mannheim, Germany, on a day 
that only comes around every leap 
year — February 29. When he was 
six years old, with the winds of war 
blowing in Germany, his family emi- 
grated to the United States and set- 
tled in Portland, Maine, where his 
father shipped pulpwood back to 
his homeland. 


“We didn’t stay in Maine 
long,” he remembered. “When the 
war began, they thought my father 
was a spy, so they put him in the 
Portland County jail for two months. 
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Will “Light a Spark in the Church.” 





When they released him, they asked 
us to leave the coast. We had to 
turn in our cameras and our short- 
wave radio.” The Krahmers moved 
to Albany, where Johannes spent 
his youth. He went on to Dart- 
mouth College, from which he 
graduated in 1953 with a degree 

in international relations. He spent 
three years in the U.S. Navy, then 
went to Harvard Law School, grad- 
uating in 1959. 


After law school, Krahmer 
served as an attorney with the Tax 
Legislative Counsel of the U.S. 
Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton, DC. In 1966 he joined the law 
firm of Morris, Nichols, Arsht, and 
Tunnell, in which he is now a 
senior partner. 


At each stage in his journey 
there was always a church. “My 
family joined a Congregational 
church in Portland,” he explained. 
“It was the closest thing to being a 
Presbyterian. I attended Sunday 
School at the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Albany. And 
while I was working in Washington, 
I attended the Chevy Chase Presby- 
terian Church.” For the last twenty- 
two years, he has been a member 
of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Wilmington, where he is 
an elder. 


“I like the Presbyterian 
Church,” he said. “It is very lawyer- 
like — which is natural, I suppose, 
given John Calvin. I like its orga- 
nization, based on a representative 
democracy.” He is proud of the role 
Presbyterian ministers have had 
in the development of the United 
States, particularly their participa- 
tion in the Constitutional Convention. 


“T read recently that in [Prince- 
ton University’s] early years, forty 





percent of the graduates became 


Presbyterian ministers,” he said. “In 


colonial times, the most prestigious 
title one could have was ‘Reverend.’ 


“I wish we could get back 
some of that spirit and leadership 
in the church today. Clergy in 
general do not provide enough 
leadership in society. The profes- 
sion is less respected than it once 
was; fewer people want to take up 
ministry. | am dismayed at the in- 


ability of our leadership at the Gen- 


eral Assembly level to ignite a spark 
with the membership.” 


Asked what he believes to 
be the cause of this lack of respect 
and effectiveness, Krahmer 
pointed to both the growing sec- 
ularization of society and to the 
inadequacy of some religious 
leaders. But he is less concerned 
with the cause of the problem than 
he is with the need for an answer. 
“To break out of the cycle of 
weakening churches, we need to 
find strong ministers who will pro- 
vide real spiritual enrichment,” he 
said. “Then congregations will 
grow. As economic cycles change, 
ministry may become more desired 
as a vocation and more leadership 
will flow to the church.” 


Thus one of his goals for 
Princeton Seminary is to find ways 
to attract the best students in the 
nation and in the churches to theo- 
logical education. “We need to con- 
vince Christian men and women 
who show leadership capability to 
consider the ministry,” he said. 


The new board chair also has 
other goals: to bring new members 
onto the board who will reflect the 
diversity of the Seminary’s alum- 
niy/ae and student body; to become 
better acquainted with the faculty 


(he began by attending the weekly 
faculty luncheon when he was on 
campus in October); and to meet 
with students when possible. 


He believes balance must also 
be brought to any discussion of dif- 
ficult social issues in the church, 
like abortion, homosexuality, and 
politics. “The way we as a church 
respond to these issues must not 
alienate our members,” he said. 
“Such issues need to be discussed, 
but not resolved by a dogmatic 
statement. We must keep the is- 
sues from being divisive. God has 
given us brains and expects us to 
use them. 


“Ultimately, I go to church 
because I believe that there I will 
learn about what God means and 
what life means. I go to find spiri- 
tual enrichment — I think that is 
what most people want from the 
church.” 


Krahmer believes Princeton 
Seminary can help exert the 
spiritual leadership the church is 
sometimes lacking. “We have the 
power of moral suasion,” he said. 
“We can teach people the affir- 
mative power of preaching the Word. 
We can help future ministers 
transcend the political infighting of 
church bureaucracies. We can 
focus on the spiritual meaning of 
life beyond partisan bickering. If 
we do our job right, we can grad- 
uate men and women who will 
light a spark in the church, bring 
younger members into congrega- 
tions, and help us swim against 
the tide of declining church member- 
ship. I think Princeton can be not 
just the preeminent Presbyterian 
seminary, but also the preeminent 
seminary in the United States.” 
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Investing in Ministry: Charitable Gift Annuities 





reduced. 


Age Rate 
50 6.5% 
55 6.7% 
60 7.0% 


ment, at 609-497-7756. 





Age Rate 
65 7.38% 
70 7.8% 
75 8.5% 


If you have the desire to give Princeton Seminary financial support but would not find it convenient to do 
without the income that amount would otherwise provide, consider the benefits of a Charitable Gift Annuity. 
Such an arrangement would enable you to make a gift to the Seminary and receive income for life in the process. 

It works this way: you would make a gift to the Seminary of cash or appreciated securities in the amount of 
$1,000 or more. In return, you would receive a fixed income for life, some of which would be tax-free for the period of 
your life expectancy as determined by government tables. If it is your wish, a survivor (such as a spouse) can be 
provided for as well. The amount of income you receive would be established at the time this arrangement is 
entered into and would depend upon your age (and the age of any beneficiary) and the size of your gift. Income 
would be paid to you quarterly, or at other intervals if you prefer. You and any beneficiary participating in this plan 
would have to be at least fifty years of age. 

In addition to furthering the mission of the Seminary, a Charitable Gift Annuity offers you other benefits. It is 
a simple, straightforward arrangement. It entitles you to a charitable deduction for income tax purposes in the year 
of the gift, with carryover privileges for as many as five additional years if necessary. If the annuity is funded with 
appreciated securities, the capital gain impact will be significantly less than if you were to sell them. And since the 
capital gain tax will in most cases be spread over the period of your life expectancy, its impact will be even further 


Listed below are the current rates of return for a one-life annuity. If a reduced provision for a beneficiary is 
also included in the annuity, the rate of return would be reduced, depending upon that person’s age. 


Age Rate 
80 9.6% 
85 11.4% 
90 14.0% 


If you wish to learn more about Charitable Gift Annuities or any of the life income arrangements available 
through the Seminary’s Planned Giving Program, please contact the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of develop- 
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Gifts 


In Memory Of: 

The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter 
(38B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Celia Boden to the International 
Students Book Fund 


Katherine D. Conover to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


In Honor Of: 


The Reverend Dr. William R. Dupree 
(46B) to the International 
Students Book Fund 


In Appreciation Of: 


The Reverend Chase S. Hunt (’61B) 
to the Annual Fund 


, 
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The Reverend Alexander T: Coyle 
(30B) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Daniel B. Eveland 
(50B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Daniel W. 
Hollinger (01B) to Princeton 
Seminary 


The Reverend Margaret Grun 
Kibben (86B) to the Annual Fund 


Freda K. Schulz to the Annual Fund 
Mary Isabelle Stouffer to the Speer 
Library Expansion Fund 


Dr. Kalman L. Sulyok (56D) to the 
Dr. Kalman L. Sulyok Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Thomas W. Nissley 
(58B) to the Annual Fund 
































Continuing Education Calendar 


January 


6-9 “The Genesis of Human Nature” 
(W. Sibley Towner) 


6-9 “Responding to Criticism” 
(John Talbot) 


13 “The Faith of the Baby Boomers and the Decline of the Mainliners” 
(Dean R. Hoge) 


13-16 Off-Campus Event, Sarasota, FL 
“Letting Go and Setting Free: Old Testament Preaching Texts 
for Lent (Year C)” 
(Dennis Olson) 


17-21 “Effective Group Leadership” 
(Roy Pneuman) 


30-31 “New Designs for Church Leadership” 
(David S. Luecke) 


February 


3 “From Ash Wednesday to Easter: Scriptures and Services” 
(Dennis Olson and William Ross Forbes) 


3-5 “The Times of Our Lives” 
(Herbert Anderson) 


3-6 “Ministering to the Emotional Needs of Congregations” 
(John Talbot) 


7-8 “The African-American Male: Plight and Promise” 
(Carolyn McCrary and Thomas L. Brown, Sr.) 


10-13 “The Congregation as a Fiscal Animal: Fundamentals of Finance 
for Non-Financial Pastors” 


(Joseph Pickard) 


ay A One-Day Retreat 
“Reclaiming Sabbath Time” 
(Kent I. Groff) 


17-20 “Renewing the Ministry of Preaching” 
(Thomas G. Long) 





Te more ocae contact t the Corie of Conivuing eg eitor 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 08540, 609-497-7990 
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